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To the Editors——Gentlemen, I 
observe in your number for April, 
a spirited and well-written article, 
entitled ‘* The Scotch Movement.” 
In that article you profess to ‘‘ la 
before” your “‘ readers a short sketc 
of the rise, progress, and present 
state of public feeling” in Scotland, 
on the subject of Church Establish- 
ments, With the design of the 
article, I have no quarrel. The 
point which the writer is anxious 
to establish is, that it is the duty of 
English Dissenters to follow ‘the 
example of those in Scotland, in 
instituting Voluntary Church As- 
sociations, This point, it appears to 
me, he has proved in a manner that 
must satisfy every candid Dissenter. 
For my own part, as a conscien- 
tious Voluntary Churchman, eager 
to see the unholy alliance of Christ’s 
kingdom with those of this world 
snapt asunder, I rejoice to see such 
an article in your talented Maga- 
zine. I rejoice to see you, with 
the influence you are known to 
possess, calling the attention of our 
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southern neighbours to the present 
movements among Scotch Dis- 
senters. And I am sure that, when 
I say so, I utter the sentiments of 
every Voluntary Churchman in 
broad Scotland. We have set a 
noble example to our brethren in 
the south, and had their zeal and 
activity equalled what we ex- 
pected of them, the cause of Dis- 
sent, for aught I can see, might by 
this time have been pounced 
triumphant. The eyes of Dissenters 
in this part of the country have 
been turned with intense interest 
towards England. From the Eng- 
lish Dissenters, we are aded, 
the blow must come which is to lay 
the antichristian system in the dust ; 
and it grieves the men of the north, 
who have buckled on their armour 
and gone forth to the battle, to see 
so many of their friends to the south 
of the Tweed so tame and so indif- 
ferent. Every thing, therefore, which 
may tend to rouse and call into ac- 
tion our English brethren is hailed 
by us with enthusiasm, = for that 
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reason the design of the article 
which occasions this letter has my 
hearty commendation. 

My object then, in troubling you 
with this letter at present, is simply 
to set you right in one or two par- 
ticulars in which your “ sketch” is 
singularly incorrect. 

1. My first remark is, that you 
are wrong in setting down the 
Glasgow Voluntary Church Asso- 
ciation as the first formed in Scot- 
land. The Dissenters in the east 
were not, as your statement would 
seem to imply, less active than their 
brethren in the west, The scheme 
of associations which you justly 
admire so much, was projected in 
Edinburgh, and an association 
formed there before the matter was 
mooted in Glasgow. The friends 
of free religion met at a public 
breakfast, called by circulars; and 
having formed their plan and pub- 
lished it to the world, waited till it 
had been freely and deliberately 
canvassed, before they held their 
great meeting for the organization 
of their strength. In the mean 
time matters were progressing in 
the west. The Glasgow Dissenters 
imitated the example of their Edin- 
burgh friends, and were only before 
them in holding their public meet- 
ing. 
« My next remark is one of 
more importance than the foregoing, 
eae it affects the future 
fame of a very eminent individual 
in this country. ‘It is, that in your 
sketch historical justice is not done 
to the originator of the present 
controversy between voluntary and 
compulsory Churchmen, on this 


side of the Tweed... Of the charac- 
ter of that individual, it is not ne- 
y that I should speak. His 
works have been widely circulated, 
and his praise is already over ‘all 
the land. I refer to the Rev. A. 
Marshall, of Kirkintilloch. From 
what you have written concerning 
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him, those who are ignorant of the 
facts, might be apt to suppose that 
his labour in this controversy has 
begun and terminated in the publi- 
eation of asermon. Nay more— 
that, as you have stated, this sermon 
was published ‘ whilst the -public 
mind was turned to the question.” 
Such, however, is not the true state 
of the matter. Itisto Mr. Marshall 
that Scotland owes the prominence 
she has assumed in the discussion 
of this great and momentous sub- 
ject. The question might have 
been dormant even now, had it not 
been for the vigour and intrepidity 
of this champion of dissent. It is 
true that Mr. Ballantyne’s ‘* Com- 
parison” was published before Mr. 
Marshall came into the field, but it 
is not true that Mr. Ballantyne was 
** honoured to arrest attention, and 
direct enquiry to his subject, and to 
produce adesire as universal as it 
was intense for public and full 
discussion of the question.” The 
question of establishments, con- 
sidered as a public question, was 
as unheard of in Scotland when 
Mr. Marshall published his ser- 
mon,” as the question whether the 
Swedes be entitled to the name of 
the founders of the Gothic nation. 
The great subject of conversation 
at that time was the Catholic Re- 
lief Bill. During the agitation of 
this question, Mr. Marshall was 
asked to preach a public sermon 
for a society in Glasgow. In no 
part of Scotland was there more 
alarm on thie subject of Catholic 
Emancipation, than in our western 
metropolis, By seizing the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded him of direct. 
ivg attention to the only thing 
which ever rendered Popery for- 
midable—the connection between 
Church and State—Mr.: Marshall, 





“ The sermon was published in May 
1829, and the controversy has continued 
without intermission ever since. 
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as if at one stroke, opened the Fg 
of the people of Glasgow. The 
sermon was demanded for publica- 
tion. The demand was complied 
with, The sermon was circulated 
by hundreds, and from that mo- 
ment the doom of establishments in 
this part of the empire, may be said 
to have been sealed. Not, indeed, 
that the sermon itself accomplished 
the work. It, however, was the 
parva scintilla, and the great 
conflagration speedily followed, 
Churchmen, in their fatuity, vainly 
thought to run down the sermon, 
and to dispirit its author by cover- 
ing him with abuse. It was in- 
solently reviewed iu the Christian 
Instructor, which, it is well known, 
was the great organ of the Church 
party in Scotland. The review 
was evidently the work of a novice 
in controversy, and Mr. M. very 
properly regarded the writer of it 
as wholly beneath his notice. Un- 
willing, however, to let the discus- 
sion drop, he addressed a letter to 
Dr. Thomson, the editor of the 
Instructor, and the great champion 
of the Establishment. It was this 
pamphlet which brought the matter 
fairly before the view of the coun- 
try, and it was this pamphlet too 
which bronght Mr. Ballantyne into 
notice. Mr. B.’s Comparison bad 
been published before, but it was 
published without his name, and, 
though talked of for a while among 
the author's friends, beyond their 
circle it was scarcely known. Now, 
however, it was brought forward 
by Mr. Marshall, who stripped off 
the mask from its author, and 
brought him into the field with his 
second and enlarged edition. But 
Mr. M. was not yet allowed to rest. 
A “ Defence of Establishments,” 
was written in reply to him. He 
was scurrilously assailed by a per- 
son styling himself ‘‘ A Seceder.” 
At the same time Dr. Burns, of 
Paisley, published what the‘ Synod 
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of Glasgow and Ayr,” denomi- 
nated ‘ a seasonable and excellent 
sermon,” in defence of the Church. 
To all these Mr. Marshall replied 
in a work, to which he gave the 
title of “* Ecclesiastical Establish-, 
ments further considered.” Mr. 
Ballantyne, who had long lingered 
in ill health, ‘‘ had but finished bis 
task, when he was called to enter 
into the joy of his Lord.” His, 
able coadjutor, Mr. M‘Gavin,* had | 
also been called from the stage, 
and Mr. Marshall stood aloue till 
the institution of Voluntary Church 
Associations, when other Dissen-. 
ters stepped upon the arena, and 
openly avowed their principles, 
About the same time, br. Inglis, 
the great leader of the moderate, 
party in the Church, published his, 
‘* Vindication,” and it sufficiently 
indicates the state of the contro- 
versy, that his book is professedly 
a reply to M‘Gavin, Ballantyne, 
and Marshall. The two former,, 
alas! were no longer here to de- 
fend their statements. The eyes of 
Dissenters, therefore, were turned 
wholly upon Mr, Marshall, and he 
has lately come forth with a reply, 
in which he has “ settled the ques- 
tion, as a matter of argument, by a 
deliberate refutation of the best 
defence, by the ablest advocate of 
ecclesiastical establishments,” See 
Glasgow Chronicle of Feb. 21, 
1834..- 

%. I have also to remark, that it 
ought to have been mentioned in 





* Mr. M‘Gavin had been writing on 
the subject for some time, but his “* Let- 
ters” were confined to the columns of a 
newspaper. It was not till after the 
country had been fairly roused, that they 
were published separately with his name, 
and attracted general attention. 

+ This reply has farnished us with a 
number of the facts mentioned in the 
text, particularly with the date of the 
sermon, and the statements regarding 
‘Mr. Ballantyne’s “ rison.”” 
the “ Reply,” itself, pp. 326 and 371. 
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your “Sketch,” that very soon 
after Mr. Marshall had commenced 
the controversy, a sermon was pub- 
lished by a young and talented 
clergyman in the United Secession 
Church, John Taylor, M.D., of 
Auchtermuchty in Fireshire. _ This 
sermon had a wonderfal effect apon 
the county in which it was pub- 
lished, and had it not beet that its 
contents were bat obscurely indi- 
cated by its title, its beneficial in- 
fluence would have beeh much 
more generally felt. It provoked 
the vpibdd of Churchmeo to an 
enormous éxtert, and gained a 
name for its autbor while the strife 
was yet in its infancy. 

‘Such, Gentlemen, is a true 
* Sketch” of the rise and progress 
of the controversy. The other wri- 
térs whom you have named as hav- 
ing shown their zeal in the cause, 
have appeared as its advocates 
since the occurrences I have re- 
corded. They have doubtless done 
much to advance its interests, but 
if it be of importance to arrive at 
the truth in the matter, and if it be 
tight to give * honour to whom 
honour is due,” it is proper to give 
each man his own place, and to 
state facts exactly as they occurred. 

Dr. Wardlaw’s sermon was pub- 
fished soon after the formation of 
the Glasgow Voluntary Church 
Association. Dr. Heugh’s consi- 
derations appeared somewhat later; 
and it was only last autumn, after 
the associations had a Ko a 

in o tion, that Mr. Young 
se hie. Ecclesiastical Establish - 
ments alike to Political 
Equity and Christian Law. He 
found an opponent wy neat 

is own door, and has heen busily 


employed answering, replying, and 
rejoining, almost pe The 

oluntary Church Magazine was 
set on foot in March, 1833. The 
editorship is understood to have 
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been committed to Mr. Marshall, 
and this is known to have been one 
cause, among others, of the great 
success by which it has been at- 
tended. Other periodicals have 
been set on foot sifice, and devoted 
éxclusively to the same subject. 
Voluntary Churchman, which 
is published in Aberdéen, appears 
every month on the side of the Dis- 
senters, and the Church of Scotland 
Magazife has existed for two 
months in defence of the Charch. 
Things are, therefore, going brisk 
on, Churchmen are doing snuck 
to hasten the triamph of the volun- 
tary cause, by their reckless and 
unprincipled mode of defence; and, 
were England only fairly in motion, 
the day is our own. Up, then, 
men of England! Why slom- 
ber you, a ine such mighty in-° 
terests are depending? Why are 
you listless and indifferent, when 
the cause of your Redeemer’s 
kingdom calls you to the contest ? 
The responsibility hangs upon your 
hands. As you conduct yourselves, 
so must be the issue. If you con- 
tinue listless, you bequeath to your 
posterity a yoke of bondage, more 
grievous than that which is now 
fastened on your own necks, If 
you rouse yourselves from your 
apathy, you have it in your power 
to shake off that yoke, toeffect the 
emancipation of your country from 
sectarian domination, and to leave 
to your descendants that most in- 
valuable of all legacies—liberty of 
conscience. 

My lengthy, and I fear tedious, 
epistle, Gentlemen, is now brought 
to a'conclusion ; and, hoping that 
te will give it a place in your 

agazine at your earliest conveni- 
ence, I beg to subscribe myself, 
with best wislies for your success, 

Yours, sincerely. 
EDINENSIs. 
April 26, 1834. 
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AFFLICTIONS AND THEIR OPERATION, A DISCOURSE. 


(The following practical and useful Sermon has been received from an excellent Minister 


in the country. 
from other ministerial Friends. ) 


* For our light affliction, which is but 
for a moment, worketh for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 
While we look not at the things which are 
seen, but at the things which are not 
seen: for the things which are seen are 
temporal; but the things which are not 
seen are eternal.”—2 Cor. iv. 17, 18. 


Wuen Paul and Barnabas con- 
firmed the souls of the disciples at 
Antioch, they taught them “that 
through much tribulation we are 
to enter into the kingdom of God.” 
Acts xiv: 22. The primitive Chris- 
tians, especially those who were 
called to minister the word of life, 
were remarkably subject to almost 
all kinds of trials; and were we to 
select one from among the rest as 
deserving of peculiar notice, we 
should unquestionably fix on the 
author of this epistle. In the 
eleventh chapter he informs us, that 
he was “ thrice beaten with rods, 
once” says he, “I was stoned, 
thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night 
and a day I have been in the deep; 
in journeyings often, in perils of wa- 
ters, in perils of robbers, in perils by 
mine own countrymen, in perils by 
the heathen, in perils in the city, 
im perils in the wilderness, in perils 
in the sea, in perils among false 
brethren ; in weariness and painful- 
ness, in watchings often, in hunger 
and thirst, in fastings often, in cold 
and nakedness.” 2Cor. xi. 256— 
28. 

In the chapter from which our 
text is taken, he represents the 
ministers of Christ as possessing 
the treasures of the Gospel in 
“ earthen vessels,” that the “ ex- 
cellency of the power may be of 
God, and not of us;”’ he then adds, 
“we are troubled on every side 
yet not distressed: we are per- 
plexed, but not in despair: perse- 


We shall be happy to receive occasional contributions of the same kind 


cuted, but not forsaken : cast down, 
but not destroyed : always bearing 
about in the body the dying of the 
Lotd Jesus, that the life also of 
Jesus might be made manifest in 
our mortal flesh.” ver. 8—12. 

He then represents all these suf- 
ferings as endured on behalf of the 
church, ‘‘ For all things are for 
your sakes, that the abundant grace 
might, through the thanksgiving of 
many, redound to the glory of 
God.” This consideration supports 
the apostle and his coadjutors in 
their arduous work. ‘ For which 
cause,” says he, “we faint not, 
but though our outward man pe- 
rish, yet the inward man is reiewed 
day by day ;” ver. 15, 16. “ For 
our light affliction, which is but for 
a moment, worketh for us a far 
more exceeding and etetnal weight 
of glory. While we look not at 
the things which are seen, but at 
the things which are not seen: for 
the things which are seen are 
temporal ; but the things which are 
not seen are eternal.” 

Without, in the least degree, 
wresting the import of the sublime 
passage which we have chosen for 
our consideration, we may be al- 
lowed to contemplate it as appli- 
cable to every truly pious indi- 
vidual, as well as to the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, and those 
who together with him first preached 
the great salvation. 

We propose then, 

I. To OFFER SOME PREFA- 
TORY REMARKS ON THE SUB- 
JECT OF AFFLICTION. 

We can do no otherwise than 
notice the obvious fact, that afflic- 
tions are the effects of sin. When 
we «affirm that afflictions are the 
effects of sin, we do not mean to 
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intimate that every particular afflic- 
tion is the result of a particular 
act of transgression. Misery and 
death are the necessary conse- 
quences of iniquity, and these ap- 
pear to be naturally entailed upon 
man in his present fallen condi- 
tion. ‘ Death hath passed upon 
all men, because all have sinned.” 
Rom. v. 12. Had sin never en- 
tered our world, no individual hu- 
man being had been subjected to 
misery : but since sin has not only 
entered the world, but pervaded 
every part, has spread its contami- 
nating influence through every quar- 
ter of the habitable globe, leaving 
not one of Adam’s sons or daugh- 
ters unstained with its defilement ; 
misery, its constant attendant, has 
followed in its train; has poisoned 
our springs of comfort; dashed the 
honied cup with bitterness; and 
planted a thorn beside every rose. 

* Jn the eigth chapter of his epistle 
te the Romans, the apostle repre- 
sents the whole visible creation as 
affected by the sin of man, and 
waiting with anxious expectation 
for a deliverance. ‘‘ The whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in 

ain together until now, waiting 
for the adoption, to wit, the redemp- 
tion of the body.” Row. viii, 22, 
23 


If sin, then, has affected the 
mere material and irrational parts 
of the creation, neither of which 
are, properly speaking, susceptible 
of any moral evil,—if the beasts of 
the field, the fowls that fly in the 
open firmament of heaven, and 
even the fish which pass through 
the paths of the mighty deep, are 
not left exempt from the painful 
consequences of human transgres- 
sion—and if, according to the strik- 
ing language of the apostle, the 
merely material and inanimate por- 
tion of the Be is waiting in 
earnest hope of a deliverance from 


the injurious effects of the sin of 
man—how rational is it to expect 
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that man himself should inherit 
pain, and sorrow, and be born to 
trouble as naturally as the sparks 
rise upwards, 

Afilictions are not only gene- 
rally felt, but there have been in- 
stances in which peculiar species 
of pain and distress have been the 
consequences of particular acts of 
transgression. _Eumity against the 
outward expression of devotion to 
the service of God, and zeal for his 
glory, was, in the case of the 
daughter of Saul and the wife of 
David, followed by an affliction 
which, to a Jewish woman, was 
peculiarly severe. ‘* And as the 
ark of the Lord came into the 
city of David, Michal, Saul’s 
daughter, looked through a window 
and saw king David leaping and 
dancing before the Lord; and she 
despised him in her heart.” ‘* And 
David returned to bless his house- 
hold; and Michal the daughter 
of Saul came out to meet David, 
and said, How glorious was the 
king of Israel to-day, who un- 
covered himself in the eyes of the 
handmaids of his servants, as one 
of the vain fellows shamelessly 
uncovereth himself! Aud David 
said unto Michal, it was before 
the Lord, who chose me before thy 
father, and before all his house, 
to appoint .me ruler over the 
people of the Lord, over Israel; 
therefore will I play before the 
the Lord.” ‘* Therefore Michal 
the daughter of Saul had no child to 
the day of her death,” 2 Sam, vi. 16, 
and 20—23. 

There are some sins, which 
are almost immediately followed 
by their appropriate miseries. The 
drunkard drinks, but he is ever 
tormented with thirst. The very 
bones of the sensualist cry out 
against his abominations, The 
man who rises up early and late 
takes rest, sinfully anxious to 
obtain a competence, or a super- 
fluity, frequently fecls the effects 
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of bodily exertion and of mental 
anxiety. Perhaps there are not 
a few Christians who can trace 
some particular pains which they 
feel, to certain sins which they 
have committed ; and these some- 
times exclaim with the Psalmist, 
**O Lord, rebuke me not in thy 
wrath, neither chasten me in thy 
sore displeasure. For thy arrows 
stick fast in me, and thy hand 
presseth me sore. There is no 
soundness in my flesh, because of 
thine anger; neither is there any 
rest in my bones, because of my 
sin. For mine iniquities have 
gone over mine head; as an 
cheavy burden they are too heavy 
for me. For my loins are filled 
with a loathsome disease, and 
there is no soundness in my flesh.” 
Psalm xxxviii. 1—7. Admitting 
that this striking and affecting 
psalm refers rather to mental 
than bodily affliction ; yet we shall 
generally find that the words of 
Scripture are fully verified which 
declare, that ‘* many sorrows shall 
be to the wicked;” Psalm xxxii. 
10. that “he that pursueth evil 
pursueth it to his own death ;” 
Prov. xi. 19. and that the wicked 
* eat of the fruit of their own way, 
and are filled with their own 
devices.” Prov. i. 36. 

What a proof is all this of the 
dreadful evil of sin; and we ought 
to recollect, in the view of this 
subject, our own sins. How 
much more numerous, heinous, 
habitual are they than we are 
willing to acknowledge! All we 
have received as suffering we have 
deserved—yea, infinitely more. 
Even in our most unhappy cir- 
cumstances how. much has there 
been of. mitigation. How much 
cause to say, ‘“‘ The Lord is mer- 
ciful and gracious, slow to anger, 
and plenteous in mercy. He will 
not always chide, nor will he keep 
his anger for ever. He hath not 
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dealt with us after our sins, nor 
rewarded us according to our 
iniquities.” 

Lt is obvious that afflictions are 
various in their hinds. 

A faithful history of man would 
exhibit a history of crime; and 
we may with truth add, that it 
would present us also with a his- 
tory of afflictions. These are as 
various as sins. The cup.of woe 
is presented to each, and on every 
one it produces an effect cor- 
responding to the particular cir- 
cumstances in which he was 
placed. David was pursued by 
the envy and malice of his father- 
in-law. Manasseh was carried 
away captive into the enemies’ 
land, and cast into a loathsome 
dungeon. Jeremiah was let down 
into a filthy pit. Daniel was cast 
into a den of lions, . Shadrach, 
Meschach, and Abednego were 
thrown into the midst of a burning 
fiery furnace. 

One Christian is called to weep 
over the. joy of his heart and the 
delight of his eyes; his children 
are snatched from him by the re- 
lentless hand of death, and he re- 
fuses to be comforted. Another 
laments the death of a friend, 
or dear relative. A third fol- 
Jows the partner of her joys and 
sorrows to the cold tomb, and re- 
turns to her habitation desolate and 
solitary. One has sudden and re- 
peated attacks of some very painful 
disease ; another labours through 
the greater part of his life under 
nervous debility. One attempts 
to acquire property ; his efforts are 
successful, he rises high in mercan- 
tile eminence, and becomes the 
object of envious admiration ; but 
on a sudden his prospects are 
changed, and he is at one stroke 
hurled from his transitory eleva- 
tion. Another struggles in the 
midst of poverty, and labours in 
vain to “ provide things honest in 
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the sight of all men;” but every 
thing is against him: his debtors 
fail; his crops are mildewed; his 

are consumed by the de- 
vouring flame, and the patrimony 
of his ancestors is unjustly torn 
away from him. 

e fix our eye on one indivi- 
dual, and we behold him, appa- 
rently under the influence of the 
most laudable motives, exerting 
himself to promote the glory of 
God, ‘by filling an important sta- 
tion in his church: but temptation 
leads him from the plain path of 
obedience, and he is left to mourn 
over his depraved heart, and his 
disappointed hopes. We behold 
another glowing with ardent zeal 
to promote the highest interests of 
his fellow-men; but no friend takes 
him by the hand and opens to him 
a door of usefulness; his valuable 
gifts and his well-regulated fervour 
are unproductive of any beneficial 
effects upon others, and he is left 
in obscurity to mourn over his con- 
cealed and useless talent. 


“ Fall many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark, cnfathons'd caves of ocean 


bear ; 
Fall many a flower is born to blush un- 
seen, 
“ae its fragrance on the desert 
r.? 


All are human; all are sinful; 
and all mourn, each one under his 
own woe, 

Every individual is, earlier or 
ater, subjected to affliction. 

* Consider the sr of God! 
For who can make that straight 
which he hath made crooked? _ 
the day of prosperity be joyful; 
but in the Gi of adversity con- 
sider. God also hath set the one 


over against the other.” Eccles. 
vii. 13, 14. “* Although affliction 
cometh not forth of the dust, nei- 
ther doth trouble spring out of the 

und; yet man is born unto . 
‘trouble as the sparks fly upward.” 
Job v, 6,7. 


**-Man that is born 
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of a woman is of few days, and 
full of trouble.” Job xiv. 1. Nei, 
ther the most obscure nor the most 
public station affords any ex 
tion. The throne of Israel could 
not secure David from the miseries 
of domestic contention; nor caa 
the cottage of industry and of po- 
verty preclude the entrance of sor- 
row. The cheerful and happy fami- 
ly around the table,is on pledge of 
permanent felicity; nor is the ab- 
sence of all worldly connexions 
a refuge from individual calamity. 
A man may have many friends, all 
ready to afford him their aid; but 
the time may come when he may 
be removed far from their residence, 
or be placed in circumstances in 
which their assistance will be of no 
avail. Another may be in no 
danger of such a disappointment of 
his hopes, but he may be induced 
to seek for the attainment of an 
object to which his individual ex- 
ertions will prove incompetent, and 
for want of a friend from whom he 
may derive help, he may be plunged 
into irrecoverable perplexity. Af- 
flictions, then, are found beneath 
every sky; they spring up under 
every variety of circumstances, and 
they fall to the lot of every indi- 
vidual human being. 

“ Distress! associate of all human kind! 


In calms we meet thee; meet thee in 
the wind ; 


From thy assaylts no garrison can 
shield ; 

To thy domain must every mortal 
yield; 

Thou visit’st where the splendid mo- 
narch reigns, 

And haant’st the cottager on lonely 


plains ; 
No breast so sacred but thy power in- 


vades ; 

And each frail creature through thy 
river wades : 

Where from thy power for refuge shall 
we fly? 

To ping cold bosom and yon friendly 

y: 

be no distress the body can annoy, 

A there the soul exults in 

jay: 
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Afflictions are not to be desired 
Sor their own sake, but for the bene- 
feial effects. with which they are 
sometimes attended and followed. 

The merciful Parent of the great 
human family does not take any 
delight in the pains and sorrows of 
his guilty creatures. The great end 
he has in view io the afflictions 
with which he visits man, is the 
spiritual benefit of the sufferer. 
Hence the language of the sacred 
writer—‘* He doth not afflict wil- 
lingly, nor grieve the children of 
men.” Lam. iii. 33. How appro- 
priate, therefore, is the language of 
the wise man—‘ My son, despise 
not the chastening of the Lord; 
neither be weary of his correction; 
for whom the Lord loveth he cor- 
recteth, even as a father the son in 
whom he delighteth.” Prov. iii. 
11, 12; see also Heb. xii. 5, 6, 
8,9. In the Epistle to the He- 
brews, where these words: are 
quoted, it is added—* We have 
had fathers of our flesh who cor- 
rected us, and we gave them re- 
verence ; shall we not much rather 
be in subjection to the Father of 
spirits, and live? For they verily 
for a few days chastened us after 
their own pleasure; but he for our 
profit, that we might be partakers 
of his holiness.” 

‘The consideration that God is 
the author of our afflictions may 
teach us many useful and import- 
ent lessons, particularly that our 
afflictions are all just, proper, rea- 
sonable. In mere suffering there 
ean be neither consolation nor be- 
nefit : inflicted without a sufficient 
eause and a benevolent end, it is 
the result of mere caprice or op- 
pression. From such a source no 
man can derive good: he is im- 
pelled to resistance, or he sinks in 

ssion or despair. But let 
eur afflictions be recognized as 
coming from the hand of God, 
and the equity and mercy of the 

N.S. NO. 114, 
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distressing dispensation is con- 
fessed. Every truly pious indivi- 
dual will then be ready to say, 
“ like as a father pitieth his ehil- 
dren, so the Lord pitieth them that 
fear him.” The sufferings inflicted 
by men are the effects of their 
rage, envy, malignity, revenge, 
cruelty : not so thuse which come 
from God. There can be no ques~ 
tion, therefore, as to the designed 
tendency of afflictions, and the 
end our Heavenly Father has in 
view in visiting us with them. 
The great question to be deter/ 
mined is, what effect have the 
trials and sorrows of life had upon 
my character? For it is not-to be 
concealed, that they almost inva- 
riably produce one of these two 
results. They either soften ‘the 
mind and render it increasingly 
susceptible of every excellent im~ 
pression, and under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, render him’ 
who is the subject of them more 
conformed to the image of the 
holy and devoted Son of God, or 
they, on the other hand, harden 
the mind, issue in a spirit of rebel- 
lious opposition to the Divine pro- 
cedure, and render the character 
worse than it was previously to 
their being endured. 

ll. WE PROPOSE SECONDLY 
TO NOTICE THE BEAUTIFUL AND 
STRIKING CONTRAST CONTAIN~ 
ED IN THE WORDS OF OUR TEXT. 

The sentence contained in the 
17th verse is said to be one of the 
most striking and emphatic which 
is to be found in the writings of the 
Apostle Paul, He has employed’ 
all the powers of language to ex 
press the overwhelming sentiment 
with which he laboared: As his 
objeet is to show the lightness of 
affliction and the weight or great- 
ness of the future glory, he does 
this so as to convey to the minds 
of his readers @ powerful impres- 
sion of the cee <i the 
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one, and the incalculable value of 
the other. Hence he employs 
what is called an abstract term; 
afflictions are not oaly light, but 
lightness itself. When, on the 
other hand, he attempts a descrip- 
tion of the glory that. shall be re- 
vealed, his expressions are both 
emphatical and multiplied; and it 
has been asserted that no trans- 
lation can do them justice. There 
is not only “glory,” but “a 
weight of glory;” not only “a 
weight of glory,” but ** an eternal 
weight of glory ;” not only “an 
eternal weight of glory,” but *‘ an 
exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory ;” nor will this suffice, it is 
*‘ a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory.” 

. Not only is the sentiment ex- 
pressed in this strong and empha- 
tical manner, but in addition’ to 
this the Apostle presents us with a 
very striking contrast. Glory is 
opposed to affliction; the light- 
ness of affliction to the weight of 
glory; and the momentary dura- 
tion of the suffering, to the never- 
ending and unbroken continu- 
ance of the felicity. The afflic- 
tion is for a moment, but the glory 
for ever. 

Let us then ascertain what those 
considerations are which will serve 
to show us the lightness of our 
afflictions, when compared with 
the future weight of glory. 

4, Nothing is so well calculated 
to. make our afflictions appear light, 
asa di of our sins. 
of Why should a living man 
complain, a man for the punish- 
meat of his sins?” It is the duty 
of a Christian at all times to search 
his heart and to discover the ini- 
quity that dwells there, and to 
examine his ways, that he may 
mark his transgressions: for this 


iavestigation is absolutely neces-. 


sary, to free us from the power of 
inbred. corruption, and to “ guide 
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our feet in the way of peace :” and 
if this be a duty incumbent on the 
Christian at all times, it is pecu- 
liarly so during @ season of afflic- 
tion. It becomes him then. to 
reflect on thé holiness of God; 
and yet to regard him as a kind 
and tender parent who “ does not 
afflict willingly,” who lays upon 
us much less than our sins de- 
serve, and who will cause every 
affliction to work for our spiritual 
benefit. A view of the spotless 
purity of God, combined with a 
prospect of our own depravity and 
ingratitude, will lead to a confes- 
sion of unworthiness, and constrain 
the sufferer in the midst of the 
most severe affliction to say, ** It 
is of the Lord’s mercies that I am 
not consumed.” ‘ However se- 
vere my distress may be, it is light 
and trifling compared with what I 
have deserved. Let every angry 
emotion, then, be suppressed—let 
no rebellious sigh proceed from 
my bosom—and before the sove- 
reign and gracious will of my hea- 
venly Father let every ungrateful 
murmur for ever die away.’ 

“If smiling mercy crown oe life, 

Its praises shall be spread ; 

And Il adore the justice too 

That strikes my comforts dead,” 

2. Our afflictions will appear 
light if we reflect on the manner in 
which our imagination very fre- 
quently magnifies them. 

Different individuals view the 
same objects in very dissimilar 
lights. The ardent and happy mind 
of youth gilds all the surrounding 
scenery with joy and rapture; 
while the dim sight and disap. 
pointed hopes of age involve the 
most delightful prospects in gloomy 
colours. Afflictions throw a mist 
around us, and through this illu- 
sive medium every danger and 
every pain appears in ten times its 
actual magnitude and intensity. 
The night consists of but twelve 
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hours; but to the restless invalid 
it appears equal to as many days. 
A severe pain may be the conse- 
quence of a slight variation in the 
position or movement of some 
fine part of the frame; but the 
subject of it compares his state to 
that of the man whose limbs are 
suffering dislocation on the rack. 
A state of troublesome anxiety or 
indecision may last only for a few 


minutes, but a lively imagination 


may make moments appear hours. 
David was driven from place to 
place by the persecuting fury of 
Saul; but David had frequently 
been delivered out of the hand of 
his adversary by the strength of a 
Divine arm; and had his under- 
standing been in exercise instead 
of his imagination, he would have 
said, ‘*He who hath delivered, 
will still deliver ;” he would not 
have exclaimed, ‘‘ I shall one da 
perish by the hands of Saul.” 

We are told by those who have 
made the melancholy aberrations 
of the human intellect their study, 
that the incessant presence of one 
idea induces insanity: it tends to 
invest this idea with an undue and 
extravagant importance: and in 
the contemplation of it, all others 
are forgotten. This, to the exclu- 
sion of all besides, occupies the 
mind and employs the tongue, 
Thus, also, a continual reflection 
on a particular pain or sorrow, and 
frequent complaints of its acute- 
ness keeping it constantly before 
the mind, makes it appear much 
more severe than it really is. They 
are not the most acute sufferers 
who are the most frequently and 
the most loudly complaining. 
Sorrow is indeed loud; but grief 
is comparatively silent. The one 
is the babbling brook, the other is 
the deep and copious, but still 
stream. ‘He who suffers but little, 
but who goes from friend to friend 
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recounting his sorrows, and meet- 
ing at every turn with compassion 
and sympathy, will soon persuade 
himself that no woes are so heavy, 
no affliction so severe, no grief so 
pungeut, as those which fall to his 
lot. 

3. Our afflictions will appear 
light if we contrast them with the 
sufferings of Christ. 

What are our sufferings when 
compared with those of our Re- 
deemer? Have we not where to 
lay ourhead? Are we surrounded 
by friends who we are sure will 
forsake us in the moment of trial? 
Are we despised by those around 
us; and regarded by some with 
whom we have been accustomed 
to associate as agents of the prince 
of darkness, and under an imme- 
diate diabolical influence? Are 
we to be apprehended for aiming 
at a throne, the splendours of 
which we despise? Are we to be 
scourged, buffeted, spit upon, de- 
rided, cruelly mocked, and more 
cruelly crucified? Have we not, 
on the other hand, a measure of 
wealth, many friends, much of this 
world’s good, a comfortable abode, 
kind relatives, and a God, to whom 
we have never yet had cause to 
cry in the language of justifiable 
complaining, “My God! my ~~. 
God! why hast thou forsaken 
me?” We admit that you are 
afflicted, but your afflictions have 
not followed you from your cradle. 
Your youth was all health and 
spirits; your manhood was firm 
and robust; and now infirmity is 
coming on, you feel a few pains; 
but oh! how few, when compared 
with those of the Redeemer! He 
was called a man of sorrows; ‘but 
your sufferings have never entitled 
you to this appellation. He was 
said to be acquainted with grief; 
but grief has only visited you oc- 
casionally ; it has only tarried with 
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you fora month, a day, perhaps 
only for a few hours; and you 
have but little recollection of ber. 

__If, then, we wish to form a cor- 
rect estimate of the nature and 
lightness of our afflictions, let us 
contrast them with the sufferings 
of Christ; let us reflect on the 
manuer in which our complaints 
and our imagioations magnify 
them; and, above all, let us be 
deeply humbled under a sense of 
what our sins have deserved. Thus 
shall we be able to contrast the 
lightness of our afflictions with the 
“future and eternal weight of 
glory "—a glory which “eye hath 
not. seen, which ear hath not 
heard, and. of which it hath not 
entered into the heart of man 
adequately to conceive,” 

_ Again, How short is the con- 
tinuance of our afflictions when con- 
trasted with the duration of heavenly 


joys. 
_ If our life itself be but vapour, 
which appeareth but for a moment 
and then is gone for ever, our 
efilictious must be of short duration 
indeed. . When we consider our- 
selves. as beings who look forward 
an. eternal state of existence, it 
—- us to regard every thing 
which befalls us on this side of the 
tomb, as bearing a near or remote 
relation to our. unchangeable state. 
Our health is only so far valuable 
it epables us to exert ourselves 
for the glory of God. Our frieads 
are principally important to us as 
those with whom, we may take 
sweet counsel in the road to im- 
mortality; our counexions ought 
to be regarded. as. the narrow eir- 
gle io which all our energies should 
move for the advancement of the 
divine glory. Our religious joys 
9s only the foretastes of those of 
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fruition which is to trausport the 
redeemed spirit. to all eternity. 
And if the occupations and plea- 
sures of time are to serve as a foil 
to set off the employment and joys 
of eternity—if it behoves us to 
contrast the shortness and unsatis- 
factory character of the one with 
the duration and bliss of eteraity— 
are our afflictions here on earth to 
have no part in the great work of 
heightening our conceptions, ea- 
hancing our hopes, and increasing 
our joyful anticipations of our ia- 
troduction to those riches of ua- 
utterable felicity, in which no pain 
shall distress the body, no anxiety 
disturb the mind, no tear fall from 
the eye; where there shall be no 
more pain, no more sorrow, but 
where the former things shall be 
done away, and where our light 
and momentary afflictions may be 
for ever contrasted with ‘‘ the far 
more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory ?” 

What aspiring and ambitious 
spirit would oot willingly pass a 
few years in obscurity, on the con- 
dition, that, during the remaioder 
of his life, he should be the object 
of popular admiration and ap- 
plause? What avaricious man 
would not cheerfully part with bis 
thousands for a time,.if he could be 
assured that those thousands would 
be returned to him in tens of thou- 
sands? What candidate for the 
victory in some worldly contest is 
not williag to bring under and keep 
his body ia subjection for a long 
period, that ow the day of trial he 
may first reach the goal, and bear 
away the prize that falls to the lot 
of the conqueror? Now they do 
it in hope of a.corruptible reward, 
a light and fading crawa—but our 
‘light affliction which is but fora 
moment, worketh for us a far mere 
exceeding and eterval weight of 
glory.” 
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Ill, THE MBANS BY WHICH 
AFFLICTIONS ARE PRODUCTIVE 
OF THE IMPORTANT BESULTS 
MENTIONED IN THE TEXT. 

The apostle represents this great 
effect as being produced solely by 
faith, which being wholly engaged 
in the contemplation of unseen and 
enduring realities, loses sight of those 
things which are visible and transi- 
tory. 

The exercise of this grace has a 
tendency at all times, but more 
particularly in a season of afflic- 
tion, to wean the Christian from 
the world; to teach him his own 
weakness; to inspire bim with love 
to the Saviour; to cherish within 
his bosom lively bopes of heaven, 
and gradually to prepare him for 
the full enjoyment of the beatific 
Vision, 

Faith tends to wean the Christian 
JSrom the world. He who is really 
regenerated by the Eloly Spirit, 
** walks by faith and not by sight.” 
He is not so engaged with the con- 
templation of those objects which 
are ever present to his senses, as to 
be regardless of those of which he 
knows notbing but by the sure word 
of prophecy. His faith, through 
the medium of the Divine word, 
has opened to his view a new and 
more interesting prospect than any 
which the objects of nature can 
spread before bim. Compared with 
this, the winding river, the waving 
forest, the sublime cataract, the 
lofty mountain, the far-spreading 
landscape, varied as it may be 
with ten thousand tints, and studded 
with peaceful villages, and filled 
with inviting dwelling places, is 
dull and searcely pleasing. And 


compared with this the bright 
and glorious sun, the refulgent 
moon, and the ample expanse of 
the blue firmament, with ail its 
rolling worlds and resplendent suns, 
possess but little beauty and only a 
borrowed splendour. 


Through the 
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long vista which none but the hea- 
ven-illumined eye can pierce, he 
has seen, and he still sees realms of 
light and of felicity; in these he 
discerns an interceding Saviour, a@ 
reconciled God and Father, tri+ 
umphant robes, and a starry crown, 
for those who are * faithful unto 
death.” His pains of body may 
deprive him of many of the plea- 
sures of sense; the loss of beloved 
relutives may render the domestic 
circle gloomy; the derision and 
contempt of the world may cause 
him to weep over the depravity of 
the human heart:—but while en- 
during pain of hody and keen an» 
guish of mind—while his friends 
forsake, and his neighbours despise 
him, his faith, strong and lively, 
catching a gl mpse of unseen reali- 
ties, detaches his soul from earth 
and elevates it in devout aspirations 
towards heaven, aad happiness, 
and God. 

Although in the day of health 
the Christian be inclived to esti- 
mate too highly the pleasures of 
the world, the joys of domestic 
life, and ail the charities of kindred 
and of home :—although when the 
Jandseape smiles around him, and 
all nature is beauty to bis eye and 
music to his ear, he is ready to say 
that he will take up his abode for 
ever on earth, and exclaims, let us 
make tabernacles, for it is good to 
be here: yet, when the moment of 
affliction comes, when disease, or 
distress, or disappointment casts a 
sombre shade on all around him, 
he discovers the slenderaess of that 
tie which connects him with his all 
of earthly pleasure; and. with his 
faith in exercise be contemplates 
those unfailing joys which are at 
God’s right hand; those exhaust- 
less fountains, aud those ever new 
delights which distinguish the para- 
dise of God. It is then that, severed 
from all terrestrial ettechments, he 
mounts ; and as he mounts he sings, 
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“ Up to the fields beyond the skies tain stands strong, we shall never 
wee hasty feet would go; be moved :” but when ‘‘ God hides 

re everlasti: 8 arise, . » : 
-” And fraits wating grow.” his face,” and the smile of pros- 


This is no ideal picture. It is, in- 
deed, no easy lesson to learn. We 
cling to the earth, and though se- 
vered from it for a moment by some 
severe stroke, we soon regain our 
hold and cling as tenaciously as 
before. Then stroke after stroke 
must be given that the separation 
may be effected. We lose our 
wealth, and are ready to say ** Ah, 
riches make to themselves wings 
and fly away :” we lose our reputa- 
tion, our influence, the favour of 
our fellow-creatures; and we learn 
that it is better to put our trust in 
God than in man. Our dearest re- 
latives are removed from our fami- 
lies—the circle is broken—and we 
learn that “life is a vapour ;” we 
lose our health,, spirits, and buoy- 
ancy, and we exclaim, “all is 
vanity.” The loss of our enjoy- 
ments teaches us that the things 
we enjoy are frail and perishing— 
unfitted to be the support and so- 
lace of an immortal mind; objects 
on which it can safely and perma- 
nently rest—the source whence it 
can derive all the happiness it 
needs, We are so forgetful, so 
hard, so sluggish, as to the best of 
things, that we must be roused, 
and alarmed, and have our thoughts 
and affections raised to objects 
worthy of them, by a deep convic- 
tion of the utter eran at of 
those on which they habitually 
rest. Hence afflictions are mes- 
sent from God to do this 
for us.. ‘* They work out for 
uaa far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory.” 

The exercise of faith, during a 
season of affliction, tends to teach us 
-\Ia the season of health we are 
sometimes viewing our spiritual 
state, ready to cry, ‘' Our moun- 


rity is gone, ** we are troubled.” 

hile we have no affliction our 
duty is easy ; and we imagine we 
shall find no difficulty in persever- 
ance: we pray with fervour and 
promptitude for every blessing; we 
give thanks with joy for every 
mercy; we exert all our energies in 
the cause of God; we ure praised 
by our too partial friends, and pro- 
bably love their admiration too 
well, But on a sudden pain afflicts 
our body, or grief depresses our 
spirits, or anxiety preys: upon our 
mind. We now try to pray, 
but we try m vain; there is no 
warmth, no earnest desire. We 
attempt to. exercise gratitude ; 
but our murmurs rise to check 
our thankfulness. We strive to 
recommend the Saviour to others 3. 
but we can hardly believe that we 
have any right to claim an interest 
in him ourselves. We go mourn- 
ing all the day, and there is none to 
comfort us. Under such trials as 
these, we learn that our help must 
come from God alone; that all our 
springs of joy, of strength, and of 
consolation are to be found in bim. 
We are taught that divine help is 
necessary, not merely in the time 
of trouble, on the bed of sickness, 
in the midst of mental distress, but 
also in the season of health, and in 
the hour of peace and composure ; 
when the service of God is delight- 
ful, and carries with it its own re- 
ward: that even then we are in- 
debted to God for all our faculties 
in performing our duties : that it is 
he who bas givew us the “ spirit of 
love and of a sound mind ;” who 
suffers us not ‘‘ to be tempted above 
what we are able to bear: and who 
with every temptation makes a way 
for our escape, that we may be able 
to bear it;” who thus gives us the 
victory over Satan, ‘ teaching our 
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hands to war, and our fingers to 
ht.” 

The exercise of faith during a sea- 
son of affliction vhs us more de- 
ci under the in of the 
yn love. eae $ 

Love is the fruit of faith. “‘ Faith 
worketh by love.” 
Christ is more particularly produc- 
tive of love to the Saviour when it 
is exercised during a season of 
affliction. It is by faith that we 
form a correct estimate of the love 
of Christ, when we first learn, from 
the testimony of his word, what he 
bas suffered on our behalf. It 
is faith that traces his footsteps 
through his holy and benevolent 
lifé; that marks his submission to 
his Father's will: that sees him 
arraigned at the bar of Pilate, sub- 
jected to the scoffs and derision of 
the very beings he died to save, led 
away to Calvary and nailed to the 
accursed tree; and it is faith, as it 
beholds the mournful, yet inspiring 
scene, which says, ‘*‘ We love God, 
because he ‘first loved us.” But 
there is a more interesting point of 
view under which the Saviour is 
beheld by the afflicted saint. He 
regards him not only as suffering, 
but also as interceding ; not only as 
interceding, but also as sympa- 
thizing. He recollects indeed, that 
** he is a faithful and merciful High 
Priest in things pertaining to God,” 
to make intercession for the sins 
of the people, ‘* but he remembers, 
moreover, that in all our afflictions 
he is afflicted; that he is touched 
with a feeling of our infirmities ;” 
and that having been tried himself, 
he knows how to. succour them 
that are thus visited. While the 
Christian is pained with disease, he 
recollects that the Saviour was 
pained for him; while he mourns 
an absent God, he recollects that for 
his sake Jesus was forsaken of his 
Heavenly Father ; while he hopes, 
and is ready perhaps too earnestly 


But faith in. 
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to pray, that his sorrows may be 
alleviated, he remembers that his 
Redeemer prayed, ‘‘ Father, if it 
be possible, let this cup pass from 
me:” and knowing, as he does; 
that this cup did not pass from him, 
but that he drank it to the very 
dregs, his own voice re-echoes the 
words of his Lord, ‘‘ nevertheless 
not my will, but thine be done.” 

The exercise of fuith during a sea- 
son of affiiction is caleulated to pro- 
mote a lively hope of the felicities 
the heavenly world. For hope 
the daughter of faith. The words 
of the Redeemer are then felt in 
all their force and seen in all their 
beauty. “In the world ‘ye shall 
have tribulation, but be of good 
cheer, I have overcome the world. 
I go to prepare a place for you, 
and | will come and receive you 
to myself, that where I am, there 
ye may be also.” 

The mariner, tossed from billow 
to billow, reels to and fro on the 
deck of his vessel, ‘and is at his 
wits end. He hopes for that port 
at which he may, perhaps, never 
arrive. The traveller, far distant 
from his secure home, traces over 
the sandy plain, or climbs the steep 
und ro mountain, and hopes, 
as he gains the lofty summit of 
some towering elevation, that he 
shall behold the smoke of his native 
village curling amidst the trees in 
which it lies imbedded: but his 
hope may be disappointed ; he ma 
meet death over the abrapt prec 
pice, or be left by the deadly light- 
ning a livid corpse. The soldier, 
as he advances towards the deadly 
breach, or as he engages in the 
fierce conflict, may to beat 
down every foe, to bear away the 
hostile standard, and to receive the 
reward of his valour; but his hopes 
may be disappointed,—the enemy 
may escape him, the standard may 
be snatched from his hand in the 
moment of conquest,—the iroh 


enter into his soul, and his corpse 
add to the number of the slain. 
* Man walketh in a vain show, he 
disquieteth himself in vain.” He 
forms high hopes, he cherishes 
them, but how often do they dis- 
@ppoint his expectations. The 
uds gather round him; the 
sthender rolis at a distance, and 
anon, the whole force of the 
tempest bursts on his guilty head. 
But the Christian, in the hour of 
‘severe distress, when his friends 
ean afford him no aid, when the 
world is viewed with disgust, and 
when the blunt senses cease to 
yield the least gratification; the 
Christian can then look forward 
with hope. ‘‘ He glories in tri- 
belation, for his tribulation work- 
eth ience, and his patience 
experience, and his experience 
hope ;”—*‘ a hope, however, which 
maketh not ashamed”—a hope 
which will not disappoiat his 
expectations. 
hea the heart is softened 
down by suffering, when the world 
has lost its power to fascinate or to 
please, how delightful, in the ex- 
ereise .of faith, to utter the lan- 
guage of the Apostle, “ We know, 
that if the earthly house of this 
tabernacle were dissolved, we 
have a building of God, a house 
sot made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens.” 
» ‘There is nothing inviting in a 
bed of sickness, simply considered ; 
hut there is something delightful 
in viewing the sick chamber of the 
true believer. We are not afraid 
te speak of the soul, to mention 
the tse to en a ow eter- 
nity. These subjects not 
pa alarm, gs the Suse 
i He meditates 
y> 
ject of bis hopes. 
e he was afflicted his immor- 
tal interests did mot occupy so 
mach of his regard., The Saviour 
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directed mind. 
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was almost neglected, eternity 
was viewed as far distant; but the 
furnace has purified him, and the 
soul, the Saviour, and eternity, 
are the sublime objects which 
engage the contemplation and ex- 
cite the ‘hopes of his heaven- 
He has learned 
more of religion during one week 
of affliction than during years of 
health. The saying of Andrew 
Rivet, a French Protestant, is 
remarkable ; ‘* In the space of ten 
days since 1 kept my bed, T have 
learned more,” says he, *‘ and made 
greater progress in divinity, than 
in my whole life before.” 

The exercise of faith during a 
season of affliction is not unfre- 
quently theinstrument through which 
the soul is at length actually pre- 
pared for the enjoyment of the hea- 
venly world. 

Faith is engaged in the contem- 
plation of unseen realities. bt gives 
the soul a bias towards them. 
** Our conversation,” says the 
Apostle, ‘* is in heaven.” We 
imbibe the spirit of those with 
whom we converse; and by fre- 
quent intercourse we become more 
adapted to their society. By faith 
we obtain clear views of the cha- 
racter of God,—become more in- 
timately acquainted with his pu- 
rity—we see more of the glory of 
Christ, and are lost in admiration 
of his exeellencies, These views 
are transforming : ‘‘ Beholding as 
in a glass the glory of the Lord, 
we are changed into the same 
image, from glory to glory, even 
as by the Spirit of the Lord.” The 
understanding becomes more clear ; 
the affections more pure; the ima- 
gination is filled with the most 
lively images ; the associating prin- 


and ciple is ever presenting, under one 


or another aspect, spiritual objects 
to the mind. Thus the whole cha- 
racter is ¢ ed; and he who was 
once with difficulty distinguished 
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from the mere man of the world, 
has now enstamped upon him the 
broad mark of the King of Hea- 
ven. He is now becoming more 
and more assimilated to the holy 
men who have gone before him ; to 
those martyrs who embraced the 
stake, “ not counting their lives 
dear unto themselves, so that they 
might finish their course with joy.” 
He now bears more than a faint 
resemblance to those pure beings 
who ever surround the throne of 
God, and whose every thought 
tends towards their great Creator. 
He now resembles the great High 
Priest of his profession, who is ever 
in the presence of God, for he is 
ever engaged in prayer and praise; 
he becomes assimilated to the pu- 
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rity of Christ’s human nature, and 
earnestly longs to depart and tu be 
with his Redeemer: he groans, 
earnestly desiring to be clothed 
upon with the heavenly robe, ‘that 
mortality may be swallowed up 
of life.” He catches a glimpse of 
the celestial city—he hears the 
sound of the harpers, harping with 
their harps, and the Alleluias, 
** loud as from numbers with num- 
ber sweet,” 


‘ As from blest voices uttering joy.” 


Thus while ** he looks not on the 
things which are seen, but on the 
things which are not seen, his light 
afflictions work out for him a far 
more exceeding and eternal weigh 
of glory.” D. 
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Our last paper was intended to 
show that the Church, by law 
established, has utterly failed in its 
avowed purpose of affording ade- 
quate instruction in religion to the 
nation at large. We now proceed 
to investigate the alleged necessity 
for such an agency in this impor- 
tant work, If the views advanced 
in the early papers of this series, re- 
lative to the nature of the Chris- 
tian Church, be correct, the pre- 
sumption is, without doubt, very 
strongly against the existence of 
such a necessity; and reference to 
a few incontrovertible facts will 
prove that no such necessity exists. 
Let us first refer to what Chris- 
tians unconnected with the Esta- 
blished Church have done in the pro- 
motion of religion. There were in 
London, in the year 1832, 194 
places of worship connected with 
N.S. NO, 114, ; 


W. 


the Establishment, and 265 uncon- 
nected. The episcopalian build- 
ings are, for the most part, mg 
than the dissenters’ chapels, but 
the attendance is usually greater 
in the latter than in the former. It 
is probable, therefore, that in the 
very metropolis of England, the 
number of people who receive in- 
struction from separatists, bears, 
to the number of people who re- 
ceive instruction from the = 
blished clergy, the — n of at 
least ‘deen poss n most pro- 
vincial towns ‘the proportion of 
dissenters is still greater; their 
numbers being in some places 
double, in some treble, and in some 
more than quadruple the number 
of worship in the i 

edifices. In some of the 
country—in agricultural districts 
especiall y—dissenters ty @ mino- 

2 


- 
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number of those who, though not ~ 


rity of the worshippers. Statistical 
information, more nearly approach- 
ing to aceuracy than any hitherto 
iven, will probably, ere long, be 
id before the public; but mean- 
while we incur no risk in avowing 
our full conviction that, take Eng- 
laud throughout, @ large majority 
the religious and the religiously- 
isposed, worship in disseuting 
chapels, In Wales, the non- 
necessity of an endowed Church is 
stiJl more apparent; for there not 
one-tenth of the people frequent the 
parish churches, while there are 
more than 1700 dissenting chapels, 
most of which are well atteuded. 
The case of Wales, moreover, 
meets a very plausible objection 
which Dr. Chalmers and others 
have urged against the efficiency 
of the voluntary system in relation 
to rural and other thinly-peopled 
districts. It is a fact, that there is 
no part of the kingdom, of equal 
extent, which is so poor and so 
thinly inhabited as Wales ; and yet 
it is also unquestionably true, that 
there is no part of the kingdom, of 
aqual extent, where so large a pro- 
rtion of the people frequent pub- 
fe worship: at the same time, 
there is no part of the kingdom 
where the Established Church does 
less, and nove where voluntary 
posh gf yon aynenn, SS 
peo to mind religion. ile, 
therefore, it is allowed that the 
combined exertions of all religious 
people bave not, hitherto, supplied 
the nation at large with adequate 
means of instruction, let it be eare- 
noted, that the mast of what 

is foes is done hy, volanvery 
effort. 8 estimating the propor- 
tion of effect which should be as- 
signed to conformists and to non- 
cosformists respectively, we must 
nat overlook the number of esta- 
blished clergymen who preach 
what St. Paul would have called 
“another Gospel ;” and also the 
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absolutely and avowedly erroneous 
on fundamental points, are so ob- 
viously deficient in pious feeling 
and exemplariness of life, as to be 
the instruments of but lithe good. 
From the total number of esta- 
blished clergymen we must, for 
these reasons, deduct at least one- 
half. Candour requires the admis- 
sion, that among separatists there 
are not a few ministers whose effi- 
ciency is questionable; yet the 
proportion such bear to the whole 
body of their fellow-labourers, is 
so far below that which exists in 
the establishment, that if we mark 
the latter by one-half, we shall go 
to the extreme of severity against 
ourselves, and far beyond what 
facts require, if we mark the former 
by one-third. According to this 
generous method of reckoning, the 
two cases will stand thus :—Two- 
fifths of such of the people of Eng- 
land and Wales as attend to reli- 
gion, receive instruction from the 
establishment; but of these two- 
fifths, one-half receive such in- 
struction as does them little or no 
good. Three-fifths of such of the 
people of England and Wales as 
attend to religion, receive instruc- 
tion from separatists ; and of these 
three-fifths, one-third, receive such 
instruction as does them little or no 
good, 

The result is, that twice as much 
good is done by separatists as is 
done by the establishment, If, 
therefore, the alternative were, that 
either all the established or all the 
non-established ministers should 
be silenced, it is plain that the si- 
lencing of the latter would be to 
the pation the far greater calamity 
of the two; yet the other would 
be a serious calamity, and a cala- 
mity which no friend to religion 
either expects or desires, That 
person must have a far more un- 
tuvourable opinion of the quantum 
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of genuine piety which the epis- 
eopal body of Christians in Eng- 
land includes than we entertain, 
who fears, that if the State were to 
withdraw its especial patronage, 
episcopal ministers would all be 
neglected and deserted. Under 
an improved system, ungodly men, 
who looked to the ministry only as 
to a genteel and (in its higher 
grades) lucrative profession, would 
indeed find their occupation gone, 
aud some vacant churches might 
be the result. But far better weie 
it that such vacancies should con- 
tinue, than that unfit men should 
fill them up. Though the number of 
episcopal ministers were lessened, 
the character and efficiency of the 
ministry would be so vastly im- 
proved, as abundantly to counter- 
balance the apparent evil, Piety 
aad * aptmess to teach,” rather 
than rank and patronage, becoming 
essential to a man’s obtaining a 
** living,” noblemen and gentlemen 
would abandon the practice of 
sending younger sons to college 
with a view to the ministry, with- 
out first discovering some hopeful 
sigas at least of adaptation for the 
important work. Besides, episco- 
salinde left in some measure to 
their own resources, would become 
active and .generous, as other de- 
nominations are, in the promotion 
of religion. That zeal which, even 
now, brings 50,0001. a-year to the 
funds of one episcopal society for 
foreign missions, would, if occasion 
required, exert itself with an energy 
hitherto unknown, in that denomi- 
nation, in the promotion of religion 
at home. 


We have given it as our firm 


conviction, that the cause of reli- 
gion in England is already twice 
as much indebted to the voluntary 
tem as it is to the Established 
burch ; but, in order to ascertain 
the full power of the voluntary 
principle; we must consider what 
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its operation would be if relieved 
from the pressure of the establish- 
ment. In the first place, the esta- 
blishment, by compelling people 
to support religion, obviously di- 
minishes their ability to render to 
that cause their voluntary support. 
Dissenters, it is plain, would be 
able to do more, voluntarily, if 
they were relieved from such com- 
pulsion. Unfortunately, too, this 
pressure is felt the more severely 
in rural districts, where the nanrber 
of persons who are able to contri- 
bute to the support of religion is 
the smallest. The writer of this 
paper knows a case in which a 
farmer, not remarkably wealthy, 
has been compelled to pay 20é. 
towards the repair of the tower of 
the parish church, which church he 
vever attends, while the whole an- 
nual income of the dissenting cha- 
pel which he frequents does not 
exceed that sum. How much 
more the farmer might be willing 
to give at the chapel, were he re- 
lieved from obligation to support 
** the Church,” is not known; but 
that he would be able to give more 
if so relieved, none can doubt. 

But the Established’ Church im- 
pedes the operations of dissenters 
in a still more formidable manner, 
by the prejudice it excites against 
them. A religious community con- 
nected with the State, and enjoy- 
ing exclusively the patronage of 
the State, is considered, by tens 
of thousands of people, as pos- 
sessing a sort of patent for supply- 
ing the nation, with religious in- 
struction : the consequence is, that 
teachers unconnected with the pa- 
tent-religion ave regarded as inter- 
lopers, whom it may, perhaps, be 
necessary to tolerate, but to whouw 
no encouragement should be given. 
The abolition of the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts, together with the 
progress of liberal opinions, may 
have diminished this prejudice, but 

2x2 








still it widely prevails, as is appa- 
rent in the very usual circumstance 
of persons continuing to hear an 
established minister whom they 
dislike, and declining to hear his 
nonconforming neighbour of whom 
they approve. Nothing is more 
common than to hear such persons 
say, *‘ I wish our parson would go 
somewhere else, and that Mr. 
would become a Churchman. I 
should like to hear him, but I 
cannot leave the Church.” This 
feeling operates unfavourably for 
the interests of religion in two re- 
ts; it imparts an official sanc- 
tity to a bad man, and it deprives a 
good man of that salutary influence 
which otherwise his character and 
talents would secure for him. 

This evil, like one before men- 
tioned, presses most heavily on 
separatists in villages and small 
towns. The Home Missionary 
Society acts very properly in aim- 
ing at the promotion of religion 
rather than the increase of a sect, 
and its agents are right in consi- 
dering the preaching of the Gospel 
to be their work, rather than the 
spread of ‘‘ ecclesiastical know- 
ledge;” but every one of those 
agents is painfully aware of the 
obstacles which the Church by 
law established places in his way. 
Let a common case be stated in 
illustration of the fact:—A country 
parish is observed, the incumbent 
of which knows little, and prac- 
tices less, of reul religion. Of the 
2,000 people of whom the parish 
‘consists, only 200 regularly attend 
public worship; and of these 200 
not more than 20 either appear to 
be wiser or better for their attend- 
ance. The Home Missionary So- 
ciety, or some other evangelical in- 
stitution, sends to the place a 
preacher of respectable and com- 
petent, though not brilliant talents 
and attainments, and of unblemish- 
ed character. A large room is at 
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first hired, and at length a small 
chapel is built, which is frequented 
by two or three hundred sillagerss 
chiefly of the labouring class. 
Should the squire of the parish, or 
lawyer, or the doctor, or one of the 
head farmers, become a worshipper 
at the chapel, such an event would 
be a phenomenon, The prejudice 
against separatists is usually so 
strong in country places, that few 
ey whose prosperity or com- 
ort depends on the favour of the 
higher people, deem it prudent to 
enter the chapel; and not a few of 
the small tradesmen are absolutely 
forbidden to attend, on pain of 
losing their trade. Nor is it with 
regard to numbers only that the es- 
tablishment exerts an influence un- 
favourable to the efforts dissenters 
make in the promotion of religion; 
persons of the middle class, whom 
yr epes keeps away, are wanted 
or the secular concerns of the in- 
fant Church. It would be no dis- 
paragement to a scheme of civil 
polity, to say, that for the practi- 
cal and beneficial working of the 
scheme, it is necessary that a due 
ee of men of knowledge 

e found in every borough: nei- 
ther is it disparaging to the scheme 
of ecclesiastical polity which we 
advocate, to admit that a certain 
proportion of men who, besides 
piety, have some knowledge of 
men and things, is, though not es- 
sential, yet doubtless extremely de- 
sirable in every church. The want 
of such men in some of our village 
churches, has sometimes given rise 
to occurrences which have brought 
our principles into unmerited dis- 
repute. Our episcopalian oppo- 
nents, when they speak of us, are 
little aware that their own beloved 
establishment is the very cause of 
the deficiency for which they revile 
us. The establishment, by giving 
a premium to conformity, tempts 
all persons, but especially persons 
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of the middle and upper classes, in 
rural districts, to keep aloof from 
us; and thus some of our village 
churches, especially during their 
infancy, have not a fair proportion 
of persons of those classes. In 
corroboration of the remarks just 
made, it may be observed, that in 
London and the large towns, where 
the Established Church does not 
exert an equally powerful influ- 
ence in keeping persons of educa- 
tion away from dissenting societies, 
the affairs of such societies are usu- 
ally managed with a degree of 
judgment and discretion which 
commands the admiration of ob- 
servers. In such societies, in- 
stances of turbulence and rudeness 
are extremely rare—far more rare 
than in the vestry meetings of the 
parochial churches, where, indeed, 
they are common, 

When we consider what is al- 
ready done in England by volun- 
tary effort—and further consider 
what it is perfectly reasonable to 
conclude would be done, if the pri- 
vileged denomination were to cease 
to place obstacles in our way— 
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and, add to all this, the efforts 
which pious and wealthy episco- 
palians would make, if their pious 
feelings were allowed free scope, 
we are irresistibly led to the con- 
clusion, that not episcopacy, but the 
establishment of episcopacy, is as 
unnecessary as it is inefficient ; and: 
not only unnecessary, but worse 
than that—absolutely injurious to 
the cause of real religion. 

These reasonings are confirmed 
by the statistics of the United States 
of America. ‘There, without an 
establishment, as Mr. Colton has 
demonstrated, in a new country, 
and a country whose population is 
both increasing and changing resi- 
dence beyond what is known else- 
where, a much larger quantity of 
good instruction, in proportion to 
the number of the people, is given 
than in England, and a larger pro- 
pone of evangelical practical re- 

igion prevails. 

When will men be wise enough 
to be content with the use of such 
methods for promoting the spread 
of Christianity as its great Founder 
has sanctioned and enjoined ? 





CURIOUS CATALOGUE OF OLIVER HEYWOOD'S LIBRARY. 


(To the Editors.) 


GENTLEMEN,— Regarding your 
excellent Magazine as a depository 
eculiarly suitable for the relics of 
onconformity, T beg to transmit, 
for preservation, a catalogue of the 
library of that venerable man of 
God, the Rev. Oliver Heywood. 
Your readers, it is to be hoped, 
are acquainted with the valuable 
Life of him, by the Rev. R. Slate, 
as well as the complete edition of 
his works, by the late Rev. W. 
Vint. 
The transcript now sent has been 
made from the original manuscript, 
and forms part of a volume of Ad- 


versaria, in 48mo., entirely written 
by Mr. Heywood. On the first 
page he bas thus, in his own hand, 
vouched it: 

Ex libris Oliveri 

Heywood, cujus 

— apud 

alifaxiam fuit 
9, 1664. 

Because of the ‘‘ curiousness” 
of the document, a Memorial thus 
minute, of its authenticity, seem- 
ed desirable. Otherwise, indeed, 
some wary ‘* bookworm” might 
have been inclined to have turned 
away his eyes; if uot, under the 
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wifluence of suspicion, actually to 
have classed the whole with Ma- 
dero’s antediluvian collection ; or 
with that attributed to Adam, and 
made notorious by Hilscherus’ ca- 
talogue. 

No such “ troubled thoughts” 
need, however, distress the most 
fastidious V arronian ; for it is truly 
and in good faith the genuine ac- 
count by Oliver Heywood himself 
of his own books, and of what they 
cost him. 

What would many persons give 
for some other such lists—say Mil- 
ton’s, for instance, when in the 
decline of life he relieved his shelves 
—by asale? 

The occasional memoranda which 
vary the inventory, will not escape 
notice. Some of them may touch 
the consciences of such as borrow 
books without returning them ; 
while others are only to be fubly 
a by the light reflected 
rom persecution. The latter class 
of annotations may, and ought, to 
excite devout thanksgiving for the 
strength imparted to so many un- 
daunted sufferers, as well as for 
our merciful exemption from like 
distresses ; nay, more, that the very 
principles of liberty for which the 
ejected worthies contended with 
such steady fortitude, such holy 
self-denial, and such rare integrity, 
are’ now better understood than 
ever, and ate seen with increasing 
clearness to be alike in harmony 
with reason and Scripture, not to 
say the British Constitution. 

An opportunity like the present 
furnishes a favourable oecasion 
to observe, that in the Memoir of 
the Rev. Joho Thorowgood, of 
Bocking (Evan. Mag., vol. 10, 
p- 7), it is said, that he had a sin- 
gular custom of taking down the 
titles of whatever books he met 
with in libraries or catalogues; and 
that in the course of many years 
his manuscript volumes, contain- 
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ing alphabetical catalogues of 
books, must have been valuable. 

Allow me to add, that if some 
one of your correspondents should 
be able to give an account of those 
papers, there are others who would 
feel obliged, as well as 

Dear Sir; yours, cordially, 

J. B. W. 
Shrewsbury. 
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Pareus’ Commentary, 2 vols. 110 0 
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Aretius on Epistles and Re- 
velations (PLUNDERED) 
Aretius, his Problems (po.) 
Perkins’ First Volume - + 
Luther’s Colloq. Mensal_ - 
Luther’s Common PI. Lat. - 
Beard’s Theatre of Judgments 
Thom. Aquinas, his Summ. 
Simpson’s Ecclesiastical His- 
tory - t3¢ 
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brew . - - 3 0 
His Greek Critica Sac. on 
N.T.  - - - 5 0 
Wendeline’s Phisicks - - 7 0 
Seultetus’ Medulla Patric. - 40 0 
Calvin’s Institutions - + 4 0 
Hildersham on Psalm li. - : i 
Reinolds’ on Psalm ex. - 6 0 
Baxter’s Saint’s Rest < 7 0 
Infant Baptism - 40 
——- Apol. against Five 
Opposers - - 050 
Of Conversion - 0 32 6 
——— Call to Unconverted 0 1 OU 
-——— Directions for Spiri- 
tual Peace - - 02 6 
— Five Disputations on 
the Sacraments - - © 3 0 
Treatise of Self-denial 0 3 O 
Anthony Brugess’ Vindicie 
Leg. . - - 0 2.6 
Treatise of Justification,I part 0 2 6 
Spiritual Refining. 1 part 
(Lost WITH LENDING) - 0 3 0 
Clarke’s Lives of the Fathers, 
1 part af hn tip senOrceti @ 
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Clarke’s Holy Oil - -£0 4 0 
Prideaux’FasciculusControv. 0 3 O 
» his Introduction 

into History - - 03 0 

Bolton’s Four Last Things - 0 2 O 
Discourse of True 

Happiness - - 010 
Ames upon Peter - - 020 
Gregory’s Observations - 0 2 0 
Ambrose, his Media - 0 3 0 
Dr. White’s Treatise on Sab- 

bath (storen By ——) - 0 3 0 
Dr. Hall’s Cases of Consci- 

ence - - 0 110 

Christian Modera- ~ 
tion 01 6 
Remedy of Pro- 
phaneness 0 1 6 
Old Religion - 01 0 
Meditations and 
Vows - - 0 1 6 
Select Thoughts - 0 1 2 
Soliloquies os@8 iB 
Balm of Gilead - 0 1 8 
Devout Soul - 0 010 
Christ Mystical - 0 1 O 
Occasional Medi- 

tations - eo Oto 
————- Peace-maker - 0°010 
Mr, Ball, of Faith e'@ BO 

Catechism, with : 
Expos. - - 0 1 0 
Love’s Degrees of Grace - 0 1 8 
- Soul’s Cordial - 0 2 6 
Calvert’s Converted Jew - 0 1 6 
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Heart - 020 
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Brightman on Revel. Cant. 0 3 6 
Broughton’s Concert: and 
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Pemble of Justification - 0 2 6 
Aimsworth on Psalms - 0 2 6 
Plafier’s Annigts of Sone 

ture 0 1 6 
Wilkins’ Mashisheatiia, and 

others 020 
Conciones de 4Noviss. (ruon- 

DERED) - 010 
Magirus, his Physick - 0 2 0 
Scheibler’s Axioms - 0 10 
Quiatilian’s Institutions 
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* It is su the work referred to 


is that entitled Anti-Arminianisme. A 
second edition was printed in 1630. . 
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REMARKS ON THE PROVINCE 
THE TRUTH OF 


To the Editors—-GENTLEMEN, 
—I have lately read with con- 
siderable interest a book entitled 
“The Harmony of Religious 
Truth and Human Reason, by J. 
H. Hinton.” Excepting that on 
‘* Hereditary Depravity,” I have 
little to object against the senti- 
ments of the Essays: indeed, I 
think the majority of them exceed- 
ingly valuable, and had I thought 
as favourably of the whole volume, 
I should not have troubled you 
with the present communication. 
The sentiments to which J object 
are stated in the preface, where 
the author explains and defends 
the principles by which we are to 
judge of his subsequent observa- 
tions. A quotation or two will 

N.S. NO. 114. 


OF REASON, IN ESTIMATING 
REVELATION. 


enable the reader to estimate the 
soundness of his views, and of the 
remarks which follow them, The 
term reason has various significa- 
tions. By Mr. H. it is used to 
represent certain sentiments of 
universal prevalence amongst men. 
“* Mankind,” he affirms, ‘“ uni- 
versally are endowed with a sen- 
sibility to justice, truth, tet 
and wisdom, and judge of them by 
a common standard.” ‘ Blinded 
as the mind may be by ignorance, 
misled by custom, warped by in- 
terest, crushed by authority, or 
perverted by passion, there are, 
nevertheless, certain fuudamental 
and invariable notions of rectitude 
and goodness which are of un- 
limited prevalence, on which cou- 
2 








stitute, in these respects, the voice 
of human reason, or the common 
sense of mankind.” ‘ Now it is 
with these universal elements of 
human opinion,” adds Mr. H., 
** that we affirm the truths of reve- 
lation to harmonize.” From these 
quotations, and others might be 
added, it appears to be Mr. Hin- 
ton’s opinion that, after abstracting 
the innumerable false notions con- 
cerning religion which abound in 
the world, there remains a residuum 
of correct sentiments which all 
may discover, and by which they 
may determine the truth or false- 
hood of the Scriptures, irrespec- 
tive of the supernatural evidences 
so amply furnished and so fre- 
quently appealed to by our Lord 
and his apostles. Against this 
conclusion I must protest. I rea- 
dily grant, indeed, that many sen- 
timents exist of the character spe- 
cified, and that they are employed 
by the inspired writers, and may 
be employed by ourselves for 
the furtherance and confirmation 
of the Gospel; but I deny the 
inference which Mr. H. deduces 
from hence, that such sentiments 
are a sufficient, and ought to be 
the chief criterion of Divine truth. 
As a branch of evidence auxiliary 
to the more direct testimony of 
miracles, the harmony of religious 
truths with human reason may be 
advantageously shown; but when 
the discovery of such a harmony 
is considered essential to a rational 
faith, and when, as in the com- 
mencement of the first Essay, we 
are exhorted to “‘renounce the 

uidance of men professing to be 
inspired,” if their statements ap- 
pear to contradict the universal 
sentiments of mankind, I cannot 
but think that Mr. H. takes a 
position which is both dangerous 
and irrational, Had our author 
extended the boundary of reason’s 
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ovinee, so as to include all that 

longed to it, he might have 
safely asserted and easily shown 
the harmony in question. This he 
does not think necessary ; but, 
on the contrary, maintains that 
our enquiries should be restricted 
to the substance of revelation, that 
our natural and moral sentiments 
will enable us to decide upon its 
truth or falsehood, and that an 
authenticated communication from 
God should be rejected, if it con- 
tained any thing contrary to com- 
mon sense. That I do not mis- 
represent Mr. H. will be seen 
from the following extract. ‘“‘Anau- 
thentic communication,” he writes, 
“is a sufficient evidence for be- 
lieving every thing contained in it, 
provided nothing be contained in it 
contrary to the common sense 0 
mankind.” From this proviso it 
appears that Mr. H. would reject 
even an authentic communication 
from God; that is, if I understand 
the terms, a communication which 
God has authenticated, if the 
common sense of mankind should 
pronounce any part of it unworthy 
to be believed. If, for instance, any 
or every doctrine of the Scriptures 
appeared to us irreconcileable with 
those common notions, the supre- 
macy of which is asserted in the 
above quotation, we should be 
justified in rejecting such doc- 
trines, though confirmed by signs 
and wonders, and every other kind 
of evidence which could be brought 
to authenticate a communication 
from God. If Mr. H. means 
what he says, his theory contra- 
dicts not aay common sense, but 


itself, as it supposes that a revela- 
tion may be authentic and yet 
false. 

But assuming that the theory is 
neither self-destructive nor injuri- 
ous, let us inquire what evidence 
can be brought to support it. The 
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first argument adduced by Mr. 
H. for this parpose is—that rea- 
son, when duly ‘ exercised,” is 
not liable to mistake. ‘* All 
men,” he says, “ may err by a de- 
fective employment of their reason, 
but reason itself upon subjects to 
which it is competent is never er- 
roneous.” To suppose the con- 
trary—that is to say, to imagine 
that the Author of our being had 
placed us in circumstances in which 
the formation of right judgments is 
indispensable to us, almost every 
moment of our lives, while the fa- 
culties he has given to us for our 
guidance, in their most vigorous 
and dispassionate exercise, cannot 
be relied upon for the attainment of 
this end, is dreadful beyond all en- 
durance, both as it respects the 
character of God and the condi- 
tion of men, The reasoning in 
this passage is perfectly just ; but 
it would have been quite as appli- 
cable to any other theory what- 
ever, as that which it was brought 
to support. A slight attention to 
it will suffice to show that it relates 
not to the common notions, but to the 
rational faculty of mankind. As, 
therefore, no one could seriously 
suppose that Divine truth contra- 
dicts the reasoning faculty (an ab- 
surd supposition), the observations 
intended to support their agreement 
are completely irrelevant to the po- 
sition Mr. H. professed to prove; 
for the point in dispute is, not 
whether our thinking powers are 
adequate to the investigation of 
the claims of a professed revela- 
tion, but whether we possess such 
data as would enable us to discover 
the internal evidence of any part of 
the Divine oracles. 

Mr. Hinton’s next argument in 
support of his theory is deduced 
from the conduct of God in the ad- 
ministration of his government and 
gospel. ‘“ He treats us not like 
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the horse and mule, whose mouth 
must be held with bit and bridle,” 
but like beings capable of appre- 
hending and appreciating moral 
considerations. e tell us, that 
such and such things are right, or 
wise, or beneficial ; and he leaves 
representations of this kind to 
work their appropriate effect upon 
our minds, But, grantiog this, it 
will by no means prove what Mr, 
H. designs; for I might obtain a 
full persuasion of the rectitude, 
wisdom, and utility of ao arrange- 
ment which did not at the time ap- 
pear to harmonize with common 
sense. The simple conviction that 
the arrangement was divine (4 
conviction which I might form 
from evidence, independent of the 
nature of the thing), would suffi. 
ciently satisfy my judgment that it 
was “ right, wise, and beneficial.” 
If God tells us that ‘“‘ such and 
such things” are good, the assur- 
ance ought “to work its appro- 
priate effects upon our minds,” 
whether we do or do not perceive 
the harmony of his declaration 
with the common sentiments of 
mankind, ‘ An authenticated 
communication from God” is the 
proper object of a rational faith, 
the} excellence of which may be 
safely inferred from its origin. 
Thus thought Abraham, when God 
said, Take now thy son, thine only 
son, Isaac, whom thou lovest, and 
get thee into the land of Moriah ; 
and offer him there for a offer- 
ing upon one of the mountains which 
I will tell thee of. The command 
in itself must have a unkind 
and unreasonable; it was directly 
contrary to all the common notions 
of rectitude and goodness, as pre- 
valent then as now. The patti- 
arch, therefore, could not have per- 
ceived any internal evidence of its 
propriety. Why, then, did he 
obey it? Simply because it was 
2x2 
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“an authentic communication 
from God.” On this single assur- 
ance his reason found repose. But 
this ground of confidence was 
wholly independent of the har- 
mony of the command with com- 
mon sense. The descendants of 
the patriarch endured a similar 
trial of their faith, when, facing the 
deep waters of the Red Sea, they 
were commanded to “ go for- 
ward.” Such a command, in such 
a situation, was as contrary to 
their common notions of what was 
pore and possible as it well could 
. But its divine origin was evi- 
dent; and, therefore, they obeyed 
it. Now, had Abraham and the 
Israelites acted according to the 
rule Mr. Hinton prescribes, they 
would have been “ disobedient to 
the heavenly vision.” Similar ob- 
servations might be made respect- 
ing positive institutions. The evi- 
’ dence of the truth of many of them 
was only external. : 
The only other argument of our 
author which requires any notice, 
is drawn from the method in which 
the inspired writers appeal to the 
judgment of mankind. Their ap- 
peals, I allow, suppose the exist- 
ence of reason in the sense of the 
word which Mr. H. adopts, and 
shows the use which may be made 
of it. But is this the only or the 
ptincipal means by which they 
endeavour to persuade men? Do 
they never leave the simple decla- 
ration—“ Thus saith the Lord,” 
** to work its appropriate effect 
upon our minds?” And are all 
the truths of Scripture reasoned out 
upon the plan of Mr. Hinton’s 
harmony? To me it appears that 
the authoritative form in which, 
most generally, the sacred writers 
deliver their commission, is much 
better suited than any other to the 
claims of God and to the circum- 
stances of man. But, waving this 
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consideration, is it true, as Mr. H. 
asserts, that ‘‘ the whole of revela- 
tion is one continued appeal to 
human reason?” Undoubtedly it 
is, if by reason we are to under 
stand the reasoning faculty by 
which we discover the meaning, 
and weigh the evidence of a pro- 
position ; but if by reason is meant 
no more than our author’s defini- 
tion—** known facts,” and our 
“ sense of righteousness and good- 
ness,” I must give an unqualified 
denial to his statement. Can Mr. 
H. imagine that he demonstrated 
the truth of this bold assumption 
by the two passages of Scripture 
adduced for the purpose ? 

In several subsequent pages of 


the preface the writer describes———~ 


“the painful and incredible con- 
sequences which must flow from 
an opposite sentiment” to that 
which he advocates. On the sup- 
position of its truth it follows, he 
assures us, that ‘‘our Maker re- 
quires us to act, not by our rational 
powers, but without them, and 
even contrary to them”—that 
hereby ‘“ he exposes himself to the 
perplexity, to use no stronger term, 
of attempting to govern rational 
creatures by motives which their 
powers were not adapted to com- 
prehend;” to the imputation ‘ of 
condemning men eternally for not 
doing what it was unreasonable to 
do ;” to “ the folly of attempting to 
produce conviction and persuasion 
against the common sense — of 
man ;” ‘an attempt in which even 
he could not avail; otherwise than 
by the destruction of our nature 
itself.” Such “ incredible conse- 
quences” would be a sufficient 
condemnation of any theory from 
which they might be fairly de- 
duced. But where shall we: dis- 
cover such a theory beyond Mr. 
Hinton’s imagination? The truth 
is, that through the whole of his 
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reasoning, the writer has strangely 
departed from his own definition of 
reason, and absurdly taken for 
granted, that no grounds of faith 
or motives to obedience, could be 
discovered exterior to and inde- 
pendent of the truths believed and 
obeyed. 

In the above remarks, I have 
not denied the importance, but the 
sufficiency, of ‘‘ those ideas of truth 
and justice, of goodness and wis- 
dom, which are afloat in the 
world.” Whatever may be the ex- 
tent of man’s ‘sensibility to such 
qualities,” I mnst have more and 
better evidence than I now possess, 
that God has left his will to be es- 
timated by such a standard, before 
I can believe in its sufficiency. As 
far as I can judge, the ‘ ideas ” 
and ‘ sensibility” of men, in re- 
lation to moral and spiritual truths, 
would be far too weak and imper- 
fect to secure either his conviction 
or approbation, without stronger 
considerations than the mere ab- 


‘stract excellence of the truth. 


But this is not all, for such a 
**theory of moral sentiments” 
makes the corrupt mind the 
standard and judge of excellencies 
itcan butimperfectly apprehend and 
appreciate, and lies open to nearly 
all the objections so justly urged 
against the schemes of philosophy 
of Smith, Hutcheson, Brown, and 
others. I know, indeed, that Mr. 
H. would first draw his moral 
notions from the Scriptures, the 
guidance of which moral philoso- 
hers generally abandon; but, 
ledeas their sources of knowledge 
may differ, their ultimate test is the 
same, and that test, the opinion and 
feelings of man. Whether the 
standard is called ‘* the moral 
sense,” or ‘‘common sense,” or 
“ sensibility,” it is human, imper- 
fect, and corrupt. 
If, then, our ‘‘ideas” and 
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“sensibility” are insufficient to 
estimate moral excellence and 
obligation in some of its simpler 
forms, how much more inadequate 
must they be to discover and ap- 
preciate the evidence of other parts 
of revelation. In some parts of 
divine providence, for example— 
in the doctrines of the Trinity—the 
Incarnation—and the Atonement, 
there are so many facts concealed, 
or but partially disclosed, that, 
should they appear to involve 
difficuities, which the mind can- 
uot reconcile, they surely ought not, 
on this account, to be disbelieved, 
but the difficulties refer to the 
weakness of our powers, and the 
limited extent of our vision. [ see 
no reason to doubt but that 
mightier and purer minds may be 
sometimes perplexed with difficul- 
ties which they cannot reconcile, 
owing to the same cause. “ If, 
then, such things are true of a finite 
nature, even though sinless, how is 
a nature that is not only thus li- 
mited, but in which the proper 
order of things has been disturbed 
and inverted, in which, especially, 
the claims of the first and most 
sacred relations have lost their 
hold, and are disregarded and 
trampled under foot—how is such 
a nature, with any semblance of 
reason, to be constituted judge of 
the universal and eternal moral 
fitnesses of things. * 

But a still stronger objection 
lies against Mr. H.’s principles. 
They shift the ground and change 
the nature of faith. If they are 
true, faith is no longer a simple re- 
liance upon ‘‘ an authentic com- 
munication from God,” but upon 
the moral ‘‘ideas” and “ sensibi- 
lity of man.” Now “if the bot- 
tomiog motive,” the ‘ob id ip- 





* Wardlaw’s Christian Ethics, p. 72. 
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sum” of our faith in a doctrine, be rely simply om DIVINE VERA- 
not only and simply thatit is clearly c1Ty.* 


revealed in the Scriptures of God, Tam, Sir, yours, &c. 
but that it is “ perfectly conseata- 
neous with ourreason,” wedo not Dec. 8, 1833. J. C. C. 





* Dr. J. P. Smith’s Testimony, vol.i.p-71. Second Edition. 
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FROM THE “ MINSTRELSY OF THE WOODS,” 


Dark raven, when thy note I hear, 

Why should it fill my heart with fear? 
: I'll look upon thy sable wing, 

And think of Cherith’s secret spring, 

And of the prophet’s wond’reus fare, 

Who sought the hidden waters there. 


Thy rushing wing, dark-mantled bird, 

The holy seer with gladness heard, 

When famine raged on every side, 

And founts and flowing streams were dried ; 
But still, in Cherith’s quiet vale, 

The crystal waters did not fail. 


From fields uncheered by rain or dew, 
To Cherith’s brook the ravens flew, 
Morning and eve, on pinions fleet, 
Hov’ring around the lone retreat ; 

By secret impulse thither led, 

To bring the exile daily bread. 


Dark-mantled bird, I'll welcome thee : 
Thou hast no omens dire for me. 
Recorded on the sacred page, 

That tale descends from age to age, 
Aad still the raven’s sable plumes, 

As with a glorious light illumes. 


I turn with fond delight to trace 

The story of thy ancient race, 

And think how, in theit hour of need, 

God can his faithful children feed. 

There a be want, there may be woe; 

bho eve — wl flow, 
deep hering care, 

But Cherith’s brook. forbide daapaien 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 





The Unitarians defeated. Substance of 
the Judgment delivered, Dec. 23, 1833, 
by His Honour the Vice-Chancellor of 
England, in the case of the Attorney 
General v. Shore. Printed by is- 
sion of the Vice-Chancellor. Daides: 


. 19. 

A Letter to the Vice-Chancellor of Eng- 
land, in Reply to His Honour’s Remarks, 
&c. By James Yates, M.A., Secretary 
to the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. Hunter, pp. 88. 

The Improved Version truly designated a 
Creed. A Letter to the Rev. James 
Yates, M A., containing an Examination 
of his Defence of the Improved Version, 
&c. By Robert Halley, of Highbury 
College. Westley and Davis, pp. 68. 

THE decision of the Vice-Chan- 

cellor respecting the trust property 

of the late Lady Hewley, has of 
course occasioned severe animadver- 
sions on the part of the Unitarians. 

Mr. Yates, well known by his con- 

troversy with Dr. Wardlaw, bas 

addressed a letter to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor in reply to his Honour’s ob- 
servations. This pamphlet has been 
very ably answered by the Rev. 

R. Halley, of Highbury College. 

We do not intend, in the present 

article, to enter into the question 

of the right of property, nor to de- 
liver a judgment as to whether it 
belongs in equity to the Trinitarians 
or Unitarians. We purpose to 
confine ourselves to the examina- 
tion of a very different question ; 
whether the improved version is to 
be considered a creed or not. In 
bringing the subject before our 
readers, we-shall quote Mr. Hal- 

ley’s words, which appear to us a 

fair statement of the case. 

** The general sentiment of the Vice- 

Chancellor is, that the ‘ Improved Ver- 

sion is not really so much a version as a 


creed.’ His Honour said, ‘ The work, 
although pretending to be a translation 
of the New Testament, is not a transla- 
tion, bat something substituted for a 
translation, and can therefore only be 
regarded as a creed, which the makers of 
it intended to impose upon others; thus 
violating the principle of the sufficiency 
of Scripture, and the right of private 
judgment.’ Without adopting the latter 
part of this extract, or presuming to de- 
termine whether its makers intended to 
impose it upon others, the former state- 
ment, that the book is acreed rather than 
a version, understanding by that expres- 
sion, that it contains not so much the 
doctrine of the original writers, as the 
faith of the translators, can, | am per- 
suaded, be proved by a careful and atten- 
tive collation of texts. Confining the 
assertion of course to doctrinal m 
I believe it to be incontrovertible. The 
charge is indeed serious, and if substan- 
tiated, must bear hard upon the con- 
sistency of certain parties, who with 
extraordinary zeal declaim upon the mis- 
chief of creeds and confessions. They 
are themselves charged with having fa- 
bricated a creed in the shape of a bible, 
and with having published it to the world 
as a document, not indeed from the coun- 
cil of Nice, but from the college of the 
Apostles ; not as the words of St. Athana- 
sius, bat as the writing of St. Paul.”—p. 4. 


We may explain more fully what 
we mean by taking an instance, 
and we make use of that with 
which Mr. Halley supplies us. 

Suppose a Protestant divine 
were to translate the passage in 
Matt. xxvi, 26, rovro esrt ro awa 
pov, ** This represents my body,” 
this would be substituting a creed 
in the place of a translation, It 
would be no excuse to say that 
the sense of the original was given. 
The question would be, were the 
words of the original trauslated 
into English as literally as the dif- 
ferent idioms of the Greek and 
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English languages would allow? 
If not, then a creed and not a 
version would be given. It is in 
this manner Mr. Halley has ex- 
amined the ‘‘ Improved Version” 
of the first chapter of the He- 
brews, a chapter which the Vice- 
Chancellor took as a specimen of 
the whole. We have not room to 
notice all the points that Mr. H, 
has so ably discussed; we must 
confine ourselves to the most im- 
portant. 

In the second verse, the words 
dé ov Kae Tovg awwyag erotnce, are 
translated in Improv. Vers., ‘* For 
whom also he constituted the 
ages ;” upon which his Honour 
remarked, ‘* that he does not think 
that any Greek scholar, unless he 
were previously biassed in favour 
of a particular theory, would dream 
that such was the proper trans- 
lation.” We do not mean to enter 
into a controversy to show that 
dua does not mean for, as we are 
not prepared to prove a negative. 
We are content with asserting, 
that we have never seen an in- 
stance in the Greek authors where 
éa can have that interpretation, 
and as Mr, Yates has failed to 
produce any, we must presume 
that there are none to be found, 
The translation of dia for, makes a 
very important difference in the 
meaning of the passage; to have 
rendered it by would have favour- 
ed an anti-Unitarian doctrine : 
is not this substitating-a creed for 
a version? Mr. Yates refers to 
the works of several eminent 
critics, where, we are told, we 
shall find quotations from the 
classics to support the Improved 
Version ; we can only say, we are 
unable to find them. Mr. Cappe 
has some instances, but we should 
be extremely obliged to Mr. Yates 
to translate the passages for us ; 
they are unintelligible if da is to be 
understood inthe manner Mr. Y ates 
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asserts. But this is not all; Mr. 
Yates has been guilty either of 
extreme carelessness or gross in- 
accuracy in his attempt to bolster 
up this hypothesis. Mr. Halley 
has conclusively shown that six 
out of the eight names that Mr. 
Yates quotes, of eminent critics 
agreeing with the interpretation of 
the Improved Version, do not 
agree. For proof of this we refer 
to Mr. Halley’s pamphlet, from 
p- 13 to 22. We have seldom seen 
greater acuteness or more solid 
learning displayed in controversy, 
while both are united with what 
controyersy often needs, much vi- 
vacity and force of style. He 
has left his opponent in a very mi- 
serable plight indeed !—It is truly 
lamentable when a critic, pushed 
hard for an argument, seeks refuge 
in misquotation. Is such conduct 
either honourable or honest ? 

But we must not withhold from 
our readers the following amusing 
paragraph, in which Mr. Halley 
exposes the folly of citing a Uni- 
tarian scholar, not to prove (the 
only purpose to which the autho- 
rity could be made availing) Mr. 
Belsham’s critical accuracy, but 
his—candour and honesty ! 

“ Here, I had supposed, we had paid 
our respects to all your authorities except 
Mr. Lindsey, about whom we will not 
dispute ; until looking a little further I 
met with another name, ‘the Rev. Elie- 
zer Cogan, a Dissenting minister of the 
Presbyterian denomination, a Unitarian, 
one of the most accurate Greek scholars 
in England, the correspondent of Wake- 
field, Parr, and Hermann.’ This is 
really formidable, I might say, terrific. 
These titles are set up to seare away 
every opponent. My temerity has brought 
me into a perilous position. Such a 
scholar, against me, is ‘ Hyperion to a 
Satyr.’ There is, however, one conso- 
lation: I have reached the summit of the 
climax: there can be nothing more ter- 
rific than ‘a Unitarian,’ who is ‘one of 
the most accurate Greek scholars in 
England.’ He ‘ discusses the question.’ 
That is certainly more scholarelike than 
misrepresenting Schleusner and Schnei- 
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der. Well, what is the result? He 
‘ decides against Mr. Belsham’s mode of 
translating de’ ov.’ What a deliverance 
for me—I might say, for the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and all orthodox interpreters! 
But why is this extraordinary scholar 
introduced at all? Why are his stores of 
Greek learning put iv requisition? What, 
—or in your sense of the phrase who,— 
is the final cause of his appearance? The 
correspondentof Wakefield, Parr, and 
Hermann, is paraded in proof of ‘Mr. 
Belsham’s honesty and love of truth.’ 
Is Greek then an assistance in the dis- 
cerning of spirits, as well as in the inter- 
pretation of tendanst Or, is Mr. Bel- 
sham’s character of so peculiar an order 
that, like the inseription of a mouldering 
column, it can be deciphered only by un- 
common learning and talents? Is it a 
kind of palimpsest which, after the 
erasure of the writing, possibly the ‘ Im- 
proved Version,’ requires the critical 
acumen and experienced eye of some con- 
summate critic to trace the precious but 
fading outlines of the original manu- 
seript? If you do not think so, why ap- 
peal to a Greek scholar? Are not his 
works his witnesses? Or, if we must 
have Greek, then instead of Mr. Cogan, 


Xpavog dixacoy vipa Seixyvaww pdvoc 
Kaxov dé egy év pepe yroins mg.” 
pp. 28, 24. 


. We eannot refrain from making 
the following extracts from Mr. 
Halley, before we leave this part 
of the subject. 


“‘[ had hoped long before this time to 
have done with this passage; but you 
tell us that Mr. Belsham ‘ has suggested, 
according to his custom, other modes of 
translating the passage, including the 
translation of 6 o¥ in the usual manner.’ 
This seems candid. We are come to the 
right sense at last ;—provided it can be 
done without violating the sacredness of 
Unitarian theology. What is this sug- 
= of Mr. Belsham? ‘ Ages the plural 

the superlative singular. Simpson, 
Essay viii. With this interpretation dca 
may retain its usual signification.’ I ask 
any intelligent reader if this is not a 
virtual admission of the justice of the 
Vice-Chancellor’s animadversion. Why 
may not a word ‘ retain its usual signifi- 
cation f’ We say, because it is opposed 
‘to the peculiar theology of the translators. 
This you deny: but your note is our 
witness. Obviate the theological objec- 
tion—produce a version not inconsistent 
with the creed—contrive to turn the 

N.8. No. 114. 
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plural into a singular; and then &’ od 
may ‘ retain its usual signification!’ Di 
retain it! who has any right to take it 
away? Let awwyvec he made singular, or 
plural, or superlative, or any thing else, 
6c o¥ remains unaffected, and must be 
translated according to the principles of 
grammar, not of theology. The older 
critics used to work wonders with this 
pluralis excellentie; but I have never 
heard that even they could make it 
change the sense of prepositions.”—pp, 
25, 26. 

Here we feel we might conclude, 
The charge that the Improved 
Version is a creed is fully esta- 
blished. The above quotation 
from Mr. Halley’s pamphlet ap- 
pears to us to set the matter in so 
clear a light, that we should be 
much obliged to any Unitarian to 
explain to us how the admission 
of Mr. Belsham can be reconciled 
with the denial that the “‘ Improved 
Version is a creed.” Mr. Yates 
himself appears to allow what we 
contend for by a somewhat un- 
guarded admission. At page 78, 
he says, ‘‘ That the ¢irculation of 
the Improved Version renders a 
service to all theological enquirers, 
by informing them of the peculiar 
interpretations given by many of 
those Christians who agree with 
Mr. Belsbam ia maintaining the 
doctrine of the simple humanity of 
Christ.” It appears, then, that the 
Improved Version does circulate 
the peculiar doctrines of the 
Unitarians, and that the Vice- 
Chancellor was right in his asser- 
tion. 

In v. 5, yeyernxa is translated 
in the Improved Version “ I have 
adopted thee,” which the Vice- 
Chancellor condemns. Mr. Y ates, 
however, justifies it, as giving the 
correct sense of the original. But 
is it a correct version? Did not 
the editors of the Improved Ver. 
sion know that it was not a correct 
version? We do not to 
say whether the word may be 
interpreted in the Ts in which 
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the editors of the Improved Ver- 
sion have translated it, but we are 
sure yeyeynca cannot be so trans- 
lated, The office of a translator 
is not that of a commentator. 
And is not the substitution of an 
interpretation in the place of a 
translation, the promulgation of a 
creed? Again on v. 7, aud 14, 
his Honour remarks. 


“The new translators having in the 
first instance translated the passage ‘O 
Towy Trou, ayyedoue avrov wvevpara, 
who maketh the winds his messengers’ 
said at the end, ‘ Are they not all ser- 
vants?’ by way of translating ovyt Tayrec 
evo Ketrovpyixa wvevmara. Supposing 
them to be right in the first instance in 
translating it ‘ winds his messengers,’ 
it is clear they ought to have said ‘ are 
they not all ministering winds’ (Ae«rovp- 

«Ka mvevpara) to be consistent with 
Sietéiives . at any rate, if they thought 
proper to change e phrase, and translate 
the word mvevpara ‘wind’ first, and 
afterwards ‘spirits,’ they should have 
translated it.‘ sninistering spirits,’ which 
would have. sense of servants, but 

till it would be a correct translation, 
which theirs is not.”—p. 15. 


“Mr. Yates objects to this. The 
substance of his objection is stated 
in the following extract from Mr, 
Halley’ 's pamphlet, and the follow- 
ing conclusive reply furnished to it. 


** Upon the translation of tvevpara 
Serta the ih ren eemscee 
14th verse, there seems 
Ire peonsam The You tell us, 
is a pleonasm note Bes 
spirit is a Hebraism to express 
pears gery é. g- 1 Cor. ii. i. the opi 
of a man ae eH BA it 
pleonasm or Hebraism, example is a 
curiosity. According to the p ple 
pe i Ae nce te par nfm oe at 
ought to be trans- 
ary ay tales elie ta 4 
Fosah idos sad ate hae te bea 
this ma io man? fo sense ay wel 
= t pleonastic ; are Unitarians 
therefore determined upon the exclusion 
of both from Scriptare? This pe weiote 


Pay er nt ne in the proof passage 
die Conlbtiate but 00 recale! it here 
would be to subvert the tion of 


the whole chapter, and to spirits of 
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to be men of like 
ourselves.” —pp: 40, 41. 

Our limits will not permit us to 
remark on the other parts of this 
chapter. We pass over the strange 
translation of trocracic, the dis- 
honourable use of italics, &c., but 
most cordially recommend our 
readers for further proof that the 
Improved Version is a creed, to 
the Vice-Chancellor’s judgment 
and Mr, Halley’s pamphlet. We 
must also refer to he latter for the 
proof of the barefaced falsehood of 
the statement made by the editors 
of the Improved Version, that their 
work is in accordance with the text 
of Griesbach. Mr. Halley has 
abundantly shown that they have 
followed and abandoned Gries- 
bach’s as they have every other 
text; that is, just as far as suited 
their convenience, and no farther. 

Into this whole inquiry Mr. 
Halley has entered with laudable 
industry, with sound and well-ap- 
plied learning. The following ex- 
tracts will afford a fair specimen 
of the success with which he has 
prosecuted his task; but we trust 
our readers will peruse and read 
the pamphlet for themselves, 

** Upon inquiry it will a t 
marediges = a apr di can It be honestly 
said, ‘ it is brought toa complete coin- 
cidence with Griesbach’s text.’ You will 
not, I think, maintain that the chapter 
we have so long considered, with its five 
misprints, (to call them by no harsher 
name,) perpetuated through five edi- 
tions, and indispensable in maintaining 
the hypothesis i to the whole 
chapter, is in ‘ complete coincidence with 


Griesbach’s text.’ Let us look over the 
next. The first thing which strikes us is 
o change from messengers to angels, 
though dyyeAos is the word in both 
chapters of the original text. This ° 
scarcely a complete coincidence, th Me 
I will pass it over as. belonging to 
version a than the rns ut the 
reason of the change, as it may be in- 
ferred from the. note, is so instructive, 
that I must not leave the reader without 
the advantage of it. ‘The writer hav- 


the angels, whom the editor aS 
nounced passions with 
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ing already proved that Christ was supe- 
rior to angels, viz. to all preceding pro- 
phets und messengers from God, now 

oceeds to prove that he is in his nature 
inferior to angels, considered as beings 
of an order superior to mankind.’ It 
seems strange that the writer should so 
suddenly change the sense of his words ; 
but it is added, «It is no objection that 
he uses the word angel in a different 
sense, without givi notice of the 
change.’ How, then, did the editor dis- 
cover this unnoticed change? ‘ This 
incorrectness of style is not uncommon 
in the sacred writers, and the author has 
before availed himself of the ambiguity 
of the word angel.’ Was not the Vice- 
Chancellor right, when he pronounced a 
book so fabricated to be a creed, and not 
a version ?....... . 

“ The printing of the introductory 
chapters of Matthew and Luke, ‘in 
Italics, as an intimation that they are of 
doubtful authority,’ has been animad- 
verted upon by many writers in the 
Unitarian controversy. The question is, 
Did Griesbach print them with any mark 
of designation as of doubtful authority ? 
For you print in the same ‘type, and 
with precisely the same marks, some 
other passages which are noticed by 
Griesbach as probably spurious. See 
Jobn viii. i—11. 1 confess, I did hope, 
when | read your letter, that, as the 
version had been revised and collated 
with Griesbach, these chapters would 
appear, in ‘the fourth edition, ip their 
proper character. ? 

* From the style in which these chap- 
ters are printed, and from the unac- 
countable suppression of any notice of 
his opinion, the mere English reader 
must inevitably conclude that they are 
marked as doubtful by the great critic, 
with whom you profess to be in complete 
coincidence, But are. they so marked ? 
Griesbach’s opinion must have been 
known to the editors: ‘ That beyond 
the possibility of reasonable doubt, the 
Greek text of Matthew’s Gospel never 
existed without these chapters.’ We 
find, too, these chapters, with the ex- 
ception of the genealogy, iuclosed in 
brackets. You say, in your advertise- 
ment, that you thus include ‘ the words 
which Griesbach regarded as very doubt - 
ful, or perhaps spurious ;’ and there is no 
other explanation. You thus in effect 
say, that Griesbach regards as very 
doubtful what be Wyrm to be in- 

isputabl: uine. ° irty verses in 
pan vlads Oe falsely bracketed; and 
every word in them is in unauthorized 
aud unacknowledged opposition to his 
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text. We do not, ask, as we well might, 
fer your proof, that the gospel of the 
Lbionites was the gospel of St. Matthew ; 
—we do not insist, if it were so, upon 
the probability of its having been grossly 
and purposely mutilated ; we do not stay 
to inquire whether you constitute a text 
es the authority of tradition or upon 
the authority of manuscripts; we do not 
press you, as we well, might, to admit 
other readings of the Ebionites, so far as 
they can be ,ascertained, to give consis- 
tency to your volume; but we ask, whe- 
ther you profess to print the canonical 
gospels of the Christian church? . and if 
ou. do, what is the meaning of your 
ets ? Unless you can reconcile them 
with your own advertisement, their con- 
demnation of your book is far more severe 
than that.of his Honour the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of England,----.- 

«In 1 Cor. x. 9,, the authorized ver- 
sion reads, ‘ Nor let us tempt Christ as 
some of them also tem him ;’ the 
improved version, ‘Nor let us try the 
Lord as some of them alsu tried him,’ 
The variation is important, because the 
former expressly states, that the Is- 
raelites tempted Christ. Our version is 
that of Griesbach’s text—yours that of 
his margin. On what. authority have 
you made this change, where the great 
critic was too cautious to admit the al- 
teration. ‘he appended note is—‘ Christ’ 
is the reading of the received text, and it 
isretained by Griesbach, but with a.mark 
denoting Kuptov (Lord) to be in his 
judgment the preferable reading.” We 
must maintain that this is not true. All 
that can be inferred from the <- in the 
text, is that the reading of the margin, 
namely, * Lord’ is ‘supparem, aut 
equalem, immo forsitan preeterendam’ to 
the received reading. What right had 
the editor to say that this mark denoted 
‘ preeferendam’ in this instance, rather 
than ‘ supparem,’ or ‘equalem.’ Gries- 
bach further says, that if the marginal 
reading be of equal or superior authority 
he prefixes to it the same mark <+; but 
in this. instance he prefixes an inferior 
mark, ~~, which appears in direct. op- 
position to your note. Be this as it 
may in Griesbach’s second edition, that 
is not his last text. The indefat 
critic, persevering until death in his re- 
searches, saw reason afterwards to alter 
his opinion of the comparative claims of 
the two readings; and in his smaller 
edition, published at Halle, in 1805, he 
substituted for the original mark in the 
text, that which implies the marginal 
reading * Lord,’ to be ioferior to the re- 
ceived, ‘*Christ.. To this particular 

242 








of different « a Yrohalatey 
paid attention in his 
smaller edition, and a sy of the dit- 


ference between this and his second edi- 

tion may be found in the London edition 

of 1818. Accordingly, subsequent edi- 

tors who respect as well as talk about the 

authority of Griesbach, have adopted the 
th ; 


in. ‘You however seam eh 


a ‘ate’ not yourself Care of 
the Vv of the profession of exact 
‘coincidence with Griesbach. Would any 
‘one believe that in the defence of this 
» you should jain of the received 
text, that « acknowledged in 
“ahd gross are continued in 
almost every ion ??—* The narhes of 

Schott, and Vater, as editors of 
the Greek text, are never even heard ; 
and Griésbach himself would be almost 
eqtally unknown but for the Unitarians.’ 


I understand this : and it is the 
guide to the * Improved Version.’ Your 


i 


lations 


the 
dence.’ ”—pp. 47—5?. 

Yes, Bat. Yates fide, tadeed, cal- 
culated largely on the ignorance 
of the orthodox ; it may be added, 
that he has calculated equally large- 
dy on the of the orthodox. 

is true that Unitarians generally 
give us credit for an abundant faith ; 
yet.we can assure Mr. Yates that 
plenary as that faith may be, it is 
not capacious enough to swallow 
down such propositions as bis pam - 

contains. The mysteries of 
the Trinity or the Atonement are 


not ‘half so difficult to be believed i 


as that Unitarians enjoy a mono- 
poly.of Biblical learning, or that 
‘they are the only students of Gries- 
bach, It must be confessed, how- 
éver, that the Unitarians have acted 
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as though they sincerely believed 
that the orthodox were thus iguo- 
rant; for what else could have em- 
botdened them to declare that they 
had so rigidly adhered to Gries- 
bach’s text, when they had so gross- 
ly, so shamefully abandoned it ?— 
ut wes that, by this time, 
even Mr. Yates is in a great mea- 
sure disabused of this folly: that 
he has found out, to his cost, that 
he and the Unitarians are not the 
students of Griesbach. “We 
do not hesitate to affirm, that what- 
ever interest may hereafter attach 
to the ‘* Improved Version” as an 
exposition of Unitarian doctrines, 
or as an edifying specimen of their 
rinciples of criticism, Mr. Halley 
Es thoroughly demolished even its 
slightest pretensions to the charac- 
ter of a translation. A “‘ creed” it 
may be, bat a translation it cer- 
tainly is not. 

It is well known that the editors 
of the Improved Version have 
marked as spurious many passages 
in the New Testament which op- 

the doctrines of Wnitarianism. 
n particular, they print in italics, 
as of doubtful authority, the intro- 
ductory chapters of Matthew and 
Luké. Do our readers wisti'for 
any farther proof? The observa- 
tions of Mr. Halley on this point 
are admirable. 

“ Why, it may be asked, did the editors 
brand with their mark of saspicion, 20 

a e Gos n “ 
tion to the authority of Sete 
whom they profess to follow? Is it be- 
cause the miraculous conception is taught 
in these chapters? To admit this, would 
be an end of our controversy ;—it would 
be to plead guilty to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s indictment, by subtracting from 
Scripture a portion which relates facts 

ble with the Unitarian creed. 
Yet there is a very instructive passage in 





* Griesbach says, “‘ That beyond the 
possibility of reasonable doubt, the Greek 
text of Matthew's Gospel never existed 
without these chapters.” 
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one of the notes, which, like the postscript 
of a lady’s letter, often gives a meaning 
to the more cautious expression of the 
text. ‘It has been alleged, that the 
narrative of Luke does not necessar 
imply the miracalons conception ; , 
consequently,’ — (yes, consequently !)— 
‘that the prefatory chapters to this 
Gospel may stand, though those in Mat- 
thew were given up.’ I beseech the 
reader to observe the consequence of this 
Unitarian dialectician. He has the pre- 
mises and the conclusion; he has only 
‘to arrange the syllogism in due form, and 
he will understand the logic. We have 
here, too, the reason of brackets in St. 
Matthew, which are omitted in St. Luke. 
The one may possibly, the other cannot 
be explained without admitting the mira- 
culous conception. Is this a Unitarian 
eanon of criticism? If a passage do not 
imply the miraculous conception, it ‘ ge A 
stand.’ The inference is plain,—if itdo 
imply that obnoxious doctrine, it must 
‘not stand. The next canon, [ humbly 
subniit, may be easily deduced from this : 
~—-when a passage does not imply the 
divinity of Christ it ‘ may stand ;’ and by 
consequence when it does imply that 
doctrine it may not stand.”—pp. 61, 52. 
We think we have said sufficient 
to convince every candid reader 
that the Improved Version is justly 
and properly designated a Creed, 
and that the Unitarians are guilty 
of disseminating a work purporting 
to be a translation of the Gree 
Testament, while it is in reality a 
declaration of their articles of faith. 
We now leave the subject, strongly 
recommending our readers to pro- 
cure Mr. Halley’s pamphlet. It 
contains a complete answer to Mr. 
Yates’s reply, and supports, by 
abundant evidence, the decision of 
the Vice-Chancellor. Mr. Halley 
‘does not make. so great a display 
of erudition as Mr. Yates, but his 
pamphiet contains far more learning. 
e cannot conclude without 
speaking in due terms of praise, 
not only of the argumentation 
but of the style of the pamphlet. It 
is every where not only clear, 
forcible, and perspicuous, bat full 
of life and vivacity. Even these 
fast qualities are not of the slight 


“importance they are often thought 
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by the man of mere matter of fact. 
For the individual cng 
for his own conviction, it is enough 
that an argument be walid, but 
he who wishes to convince others 
must be content to do so by en- 
listing on his side all the instru- 
ments of conviction. He must 
recollect that it is necessary that 
he should not only have the best 
of the argument, but that if he 
would give it its due force, he 
must give it adequate expression. 
The whole history of controversy, 
especially religious controversy, 
shows that it is but too possi 
for beoks to possess great 
of argument, but without 
a chance of being extensively use- 
ful, merely because they have been 
at the same time most potently 
dull, While Mr, Halley does not 
spare his antagonist when he con- 
victs him (and he is perpetually 
convicting him) of imaccuracy, 
false reasoning, or want of can- 
dour, he at the same time treats 
him with the respect due to a gen- 
tleman. We cordially recommend 
the pamphlet to the attention of 
our readers. 
The Desi the Dissenters. A 

to the King. By 4 Protestant Disacaier. 

eo pp- 48. Jackson and Walford. 
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Tue Dissenters at the present 
moment certainly occupy a very 
curious position in relation to Go- 
vernment, yet, in our opinion, it 
was no difficult thing to antici- 
pate long ago all that has actaully 
taken place. Those who will do 
us the tarussst of consulting our past 
numbers, will find that even at an 
early period of last year (when 
mauy Dissenters justified a much 
greater degree of confidence in the 
ministry than we could feel to be 
reasonable, and upon the strength 
of that confidence were rather al- 
laying the spirit of Dissenters than 
rousing them tu exertion) we again 








and again predicted that the Dis- 
senters had little to hope from the 
present or trom any other ministry, 
unless they vigorously. bestirred 
themselves in their own behalf; 
and that any measures of relief 
which might be brought forward 
would be satisfactory or otherwise 
just in proportion to the degree of 
activity and earvestness manifested 
by Dissenters in their own cause. 
Qur predictions have been abun- 
dautly verified. Our views of the 
conduct of the ministry were found- 
ed on what all political history 
shows to be but the too probable 
conduct of statesmen in the like 
situation. Men, with a thousand 
embarrassing questions already on 
their hands, will not be likely, out 
of mere gratitude, or friendship, or 
love of abstract justice, to trouble 
themselves with difficulties which 
are not thrust upon them by the im- 
portunity of those immediately in- 
terested in their decision—in other 
words, unless they are made to feel 
that their interests coincide with 
those of justice. The Dissenters 
were at length aroused ; but theo, 
unhappily, it was not till the mi- 
nistry, never dreaming of such a 
storm, had decided on the course 
they should pursue, and doubtless 
fondly hugged themselves in the 
belief that the easy creatures, who 
had displayed so much patience and 
forbearance, would be satisfied with 
the mockery of relief which go- 
vernment, in its wisdom, had pre- 
pared. 

Neither, it must be confessed, 
have Dissenters acted with a dis- 
cretion in all respects equal to their 
energy. They have most laudably 
roused themselves from their long 
slumbers, it is true, but have in 
some points been a little too pre- 
Cipitate. We now allude to the 
taf iditious and premature intro- 
duction of the question of a ‘ se- 
paration between Church and 


State” into the discussions on the 
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best means of immediately obtain- 
ing a redress of those grievanevs 
which spring out of the relation in 
which we stand to the existing 
establishment. This for some time 
threatened to divide the strength of 
the Dissenting community; hap- 
ily it has not done this;. yet. it 
as had other effects of a very in- 
jatious tendency ; it has created a 
far greater degree of hostility to the 
concession of their acknowledged 
claims than would otherwise have 
heen felt, and (what is worse) has 
furnished the ministry, who were 
but too ready to avail themselves of 
it, with a plausible pretext for re- 
garding Dissenters with suspivion. 
We expressed an opinion many 
months ago, and have seen no oc- 
casion to alter our opinion (nay, 
the actual course adopted by the 
meeting of the Dissenting Deputies 
from all parts of the kingdom shows 
the justice of it), that the demand 
for the separation between Church 
and State should, as a matter of ex- 
pediency, not be urged on the legis- 
lature together with our grievances ; 
principally, for these reasous; be- 
cause the former question does not 
affect Dissenters alone ; because it 
cannot as yet be urged with suf- 
ficient weight on Parliament; be- 
cause a more extensive and vigorous 
agitation of the matter is necessary 
before it can be actually demanded 
of the legislature with any hope of 
success; and because any such 
premature attempt would only tend 
to inerease and strengthen hostility 
to it; in the mean time, the pro- 
gress of the public mind on the sub- 
ject of our peculiar grievances és 
such as to warrant hopes of com- 
plete success from an immediate ap- 
lication to Parliament for redress. 
Te seemed therefore, the part of 
practical wisdom to effect what was 
practicable at once, instead of losing 
all by attempting too much, and in 
the mean time set ourselves about 
rousing the public mind to a con-- 
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sideration of the more important 
question of the “ separation :” this 
preparatory process is absolutely 
requisite ; since, in a country like 
ours, where the moral strength of 
opinion carries every thing, any 
uttempt to attain an object of such 
magnitude, till public opinion has 
been gained over, must prove ut- 
terly vain and fatile. How long a 
time, indeed, it might require to 
produce a suflicient extent of con- 
viction in the public mind that the 
union between Church and State 
ought to be dissolved, to justify a 
positive attempt to sever them, is a 
question on which great difference 
of opinion may exist. Our own is, 
that it would require a compara- 
tively very short time, if the ex- 
outhe of Scotland were energe- 
tically followed up; perhaps not 
more than three or four years at 
most ; we are induced to form such 
an opinion from the rapid progress 
the question is now making. What 
seemed to render it still more de- 
sirable that the grievances for 
which we could obtain immediate 
redress should be alone at present 
urged on Parliament, is, that our 
claims to redress do not depend on 
our success or failure in the ques- 
tion of the “‘ separation.” As long 
as the establishment does last, and 
there is no prospect of its instant 
dissolution, we should have precise- 
ly the same reasons to demand their 
redress as we have at present. Why, 
then, endanger this benefit, which 
is urged on its own ground, by pre- 
maturely connecting it with others, 
which think whom we address are 
not as yet ready to entertain? All 
this by no means implies, as we 
affirmed many months ago, that the 
Dissenters are to disguise or with- 
hold their honest avowal of opinion 
on the subject of the “* separation ;” 
on the contrary, we urge them to a 
far more energetic advocacy of those 
sentiments, and a far more vigorous 
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agitation of the whole question 
than has hitherto been seen. All 
we asked was—a course which 
practical wisdom has seen it right 
to decide upon—that Dissenters 
should abstain from a direct appli- 
cation to the legislature on the sub- 
ject of the “‘ separation of Church 
and State” till they had some 
hopes of success, and be content to 
do in the present bour what the 
present hour affords opportunity of 
doing. 

But whatever prejudice the cause 
of Dissenters may have sustained, 
in the first instance, from their pro- 
tracted indolence, and in the next 
from the precipitation which matk- 
ed some of their movements, it is 
nothing compared with that which 
has flowed from the gross and ca- 
lumuious misrepresentations of their 
designs, so industriously spread 
abroad by men who ought to Sie w 
better. If these are in any consi- 
derable measure credited by those 
in power (and we fear that some of 
those in power are but too réady to 
entertain them, and to affect to be 
alarmed at what they do not ae- 
tually believe), Dissenters are 
called upon to use the most vi- 
gorous measures to disabuse the 
ear of the nation, and never to 
cease not only to avow their de- 
signs, but to declare what are not 
their designs, till there shall be no 
danger of their objects being mis.« 
taken, and no possibility of their 
being misrepresented. We know 
with what unwearied industry cer- 
tain powerful parties labour to 
identify us with infidels and ultra- 
radicals, and to convince those in 

wer that our object is nothing 
ess than a magnificent scheme of 
spoliation and confiscation, masked 
under an affectation of religious 
zeal; we know with what perverse 
industry our simple views of a dis- 
solution of the unhallowed union 
between Church and State is mis- 
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‘to be a dark design for 
the utter subversion of what would 
then be the ‘* Episcepal Church in 
England,”—an at oa its con- 
stitation, privileges, immunities, 
and rightful property; nay, even 
the charge (once so general and so 
loud) that we are anxious to de- 
stroy the ascendancy of one sect 
only to set up that of another on 
its ruins, and that whatever our 
present professions of moderation 
they are only intended to conceal 
our secret ambition, has not quite 
ceased to be heard from our ene- 
mies. Whether those who circu- 
late such infamous stories really 
believe them may well admit of 
doubt; that they impose on thou- 
sands and teas of thousands of the 
ignorant and credulous, will admit 
of none. It becomes, therefore, a 
matter of immense importance that 
Dissenters should, as far as _ 
sible, deprive their enemies of these 
weapons, by publishing, in the 
a ce manner, and with per- 

ering frequency, their real de- 
signs to the world, and by vehe- 
mently disclaiming all connection 
with those with whose opinions 
they do not sympathise, with whose 
designs they do ont eoncur,and whose 
alliance they loudly deprecate, 
This the author of the judicious 
et at the head of this article 
endeavoured to accomplish. 
His phiet is a very simple, 
sensible, well-written statement of 
what are, and what are not the 
designs of Dissenters at the present 


Crisis. 
The latter he enumerates first — 
we suppose by way of bespeaking, 
on the part of our enemies, a more 
tient attention to the former. 
ithout pledging ourselves to agree 
with every sentiment which the 


pamphlet contains, or to approve 


of every expression, we have no 


besitation in saying that the author 
has discriminated, with great truth 


and judgment, the great objects 
which the mass of Dissenters really: 
have in view, and to have success- 
fully vindicated them from the 
charges with which their enemies 
have assailed them. The following 
are the leading topics :— 

1.—1. Dissenters do not seek the de- 
Nor do Dlsssntors ase te accomplish by 
Nor ters te 
any violent measures those changes which 
appear to them desirable. 3. ters 
do not design, do not desire, to obtain 
admission into the Church. 4. The Dis- 
senters do not design, or wish tointerfere 
in the reform of the Church. 5, The 
Dissenters have abstained, as a body, 
from mixing ap with their grievances the 

relating to Church property. 6. 

Dissenters of England are uot op- 

to the legitimate connexion between 
eligion and the State. 

II.—1. The Dissenters claim an abso- 
late equality with all classes of their fellow 
subjects. 2. Dissenters cherish a 
of obtaining a catholic recognition of the 
validity of the ministry exercised by their 
teachers, and s at their own ex- 

. 3. The Dissenters of 

are anxious to obtain the esta- 

blishment of a system of National Educa- 

tion on sound, constitutional, and catholic 

ciples. 4. Finally, the designs of the 

rs embrace the prosecution of 

their plans of evangelical aod philauthro- 

pic enterprise, on similar Catholic prin- 
ciples, thronghout the world. 

In order to enable our readers to 
form a still better estimate of the 
value of this pamphlet, we subjoin 
the following citations. The first 
is in illustration of the principle 
“ that the Dissenters claim an abso- 
lute equality with all classes of 


their fellow subjects.” 

« Nothing has rendered the Church of 
England so odious, as the doctrine of its 
advocates, that its safety depends u 
the permanent tion of the Dis- 
senters, That pulicy which is opposed 
to the plainest dictates of equity, can 
never he wise; and yet, what can be 
more inequitable, than that political dis- 
tinctions should be Pe alive, to the pre- 
judice of one half of the pation, w 
had their origin in a mistaken legislation, 
now exploded? Can the Dissenters be 


e ted to endure it getin ntly, that, 
— the Legislature has cradned 
their emancipation from op hg 
teous restriction, the Church ld 
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now equal; they sit as slators in the 
ca ov v1 ix 7 a ag 
than that of the Epi . 
and the law of the land; 


itieal pri are not less British ; 
political principles a a 


‘their loyalty is as unim 


then, hinders their nes in all respects 
ju ta w 


ona with their 
‘pordhip in the churches of the blish- 
listincti 


ment? It is this; that the 

of ical caste: have survived the 

paar tt a nti 
are mo ly 

of privilege ail unjustly continued to 

the of the Episcopal commu- 

nion, 

“ +1f,’ says the Regius Divinity Pro- 
fessor of rd,. ‘Dissenters, when 
they call for a formal and | ive se- 
: jon between the Church and the 

te, mean that they are not now on a 
level with the Church of England, I am 
afraid that it is beyond the power of Par- 

i i relief.’ . They, do 


Parliament eannot give them immediate 
and complete relief; and therefore they 
have confined their petitions to those 
measures of relief which. it falls within 
the com a of: Lveaeaenapt oh omen to 
lo not expect or aspire to 
attain to @ level with the Church of 


cathedral and 


grea 
rt of the nobility within its pale. The 

issenters are not ambitious, whether 
a eee igi sotiteal or from 
the long ipline iti i i- 
fication to which t have ong 
jected, to rival the Church, 
even though divorced from the State, in 
these circumstantials. But there is a 


upon the narrow-minded views of 
partisan, and to despise te taunts of the 
aristocratic churchman. 

N.S. NO. 114, 
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But they do aspire to be placed, on a 
pee el with the Church of 
. The time is not longs gone by, 

pepe ian : Bae wens 
but not an exciseman or @ sc ° 
They look forward yen period as. ra- 
idly approaching, w a Dissenter 
ae eran admitted a member of the 
College of Physicians, or a Coun- 
ael. Time was,’ when no Noneans- 
formist could be a menaber of a borough 
corporation: they are so ambitious 
to desire that their mynd t 
even be wered to 
to his council or his cabivet. Hithertu, 
ajl literary bonours bave been denied, 
in the ancient seats of learning, to. the 
nian of science who was in 
earnest about reli to attach him- 


= 
: 
“ 


pier state of things, which w 
their competing with their brethren 
the Episeopal in the 

of literary distinction, and of 
ceiving the generous 
who may worship at other altars, 
are aware that Parliament cannot a 


4 
Sia 


7 


to be tolerant, or cloistered priests 
to be liberal. But Parliament can pro- 
mote’ those reforms which will tend to 
I deprive corporations of 

can ve an wu 

and re or year 80 eth 
i vour: to parties, 
pe a institutions of a more liberal 
and popular character, teach those who 
dream that they are living in the seven- 
teenth century, that the Teign of caste 
and ecclesiasiical prerogative is past.”— 


pp. 28—3z. 
The next shall be yi the former 
3 











‘part of the 
“author is maintaining that the “ Dis- 
_senters of England are not opposed 
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pamphlet, in which the 


. to the legitimate connexion between 
Religion and the State.” As this 
Ww, be liable to be misun- 


derstood without some explana- tat 


-tion, we deem it but fair to the 
‘author, to allow him to show in 
‘what sense he maintains the above 
‘proposition. It furnishes, in our 

inion, a very availing and con- 
clusive answer to one of the main 
objections which our adversaries 
-bring against us. 


“ Finally, the Dissenters of England 
are not to the legitimate connexion 
igion and the State. In the 


a is the thus supported, the 
» Church and the State ma iii ano. ontne, 
term chureh, 


its widest sense, means the universal 
Charch, or the whole body of believers 
Christ.’ poten the word in this 
® Dissenters are anxi- 

t the anion between the Church 


Tesi nna eed Oy 
' y all 
in authority, and enforced by public 


homage and example ; that the civil ob- 


and the Government which can conduce 
to its establishment in the consciences 
and hearts of the . Dissenters do 
not differ from the pious members of Esta- 
blished Churches'as to the end, but sim- 


ite 
i 
F 
it 
if 


oe . seodesidentad Christianity 
by the State is a duty of paramount obli- 


[June, 
"gation, but that this is incompatible with 
the enforcement of one lar form 
of Church ‘polity upon’ community, 


or with a preference, on the part of the 
State, of a particular sect. They refer to 
the example of the nation of the United 
States, who’ have retained the Christian 
‘ as the foundation of their civil, 
and union, while they 
have re to continue a legislative 
ference of any particnlar sect, and 
ve, after trial in many of the States, 
entirely abolished a State provision as 
injurious to the interests it was designed 
‘to foster: Dissenters have arrived at 
their convictions upon these points, by 
no process of hypothetical reasoning, bat 
pe — and eae ar fact. 
y flourishing in Ame- 
rica without Pry im Forentroy to au ex- 
tent which admits of no comparison with 
any country under heaven except their 
own; while, in the sister kingdom, the 
‘wealthiest Ecclesiastical Establishment 
in Europe is seen co-existing with the 
most frightful degree of ular igno- 
rance and social disorder, Nothing, there- 
fore, can be more remote from their 
designs than the weakening of the legi- 
timate ties between Religion and 
‘vernment: and ‘to class them with the 
enemies of the Christian faith, who may 
from opposite motives be hostile to re- 
ligious establishments, is to commit as 
gross an offence against trath and cha- 
rity as the first persecutors of Christi- 
—_ were guilty of, in confounding the 
d ies of Christ with ringleaders of 
sedition and atheists, and in imputing 
to them the disturbance of the State and 
the burning of Rome.” —pp. 23, 24. 


The style of the pamphlet is of 
course, as it ought to be, grave and 
remarkably temperate. We cor- 
dially recommend it to the atten- 
tion of our readers, and would sug- 
gest, more especially, the desirable- 
bleness of putting it into the hands 
of those who either are or affeet to 
be ignorant of what are the real 
designs of Dissenters (or what is 
still worse), who though thus igno- 
rant, attribute to them designs which 
they wholly disclaim. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL DISSENTERS. 





ANNUAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CONGRE- 
GATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES:' 

It is our delightful duty to record 
the proceedings of the fourth annual 
assembly of the Ministers and Messen- 
gers of the Congregational Union, held 
on Tuesday the 13th, and Friday the 
16th days of May; and which, in point 
of attendance and interest, harmonious 
and holy feeling, was unquestionably 
one of the ‘happiest meetings we were 
ever privileged to attend. 

The General Committee arranged 
that an introductory devotional meet- 
ing should be held on the Monday 
evening, at the Rev. N. M. Harry’s 
Meeting-house, New Broad’ Street ; 
and although the attendance was not 
Jarge, yet the devout emotion which 
was apparent in all the exercises of the 
evening, was an auspicious and faith- 
ful omen of the enjoyments of the guc- 
ceeding day. The Rev. J, A. James, 
of Birmingham, the Rev. Dr. Redford, 
of Worcester, and another miniter 
engaged in the devotional services ; 
and the Rev. Algernon Wells, of 

saptty mew delivered’ a concise yet 
orrep | address, founded on 

Toei xii. 

On Tuceday morning, at 9 o’clock, 
the brethren assembled in the Con- 

tional: me ne a ne Circus, 
don, when the . Georce Rep- 
rorD, LL.D., of Worcester, was ap- 
pointed Chairman, and the meeting 
was opened by singing and prayer. 
Present— Ministers. 

Rev. Messrs. J. A. James, Bir- 
mingham; A, Stewart, Barnet; J. 
Gawthorn, ; J. H. Cuff, Wel- 
lington ; T. J n, Stockwell; J. 
Kelly, Liverpool ; Thos. Golding, So- 
merset; John Hunt, Brixton; H. 
Sesh, eel soa ae 

is 3 

Sord ; J. Sibree; 

Brown, Wareham ; T. Eakins, Neils. 
; Ww. Davis, Hi ; Thos. 

funan Woolwich ; J. Roaf, wen 

hampton ; J. Davies, Bristol; A. —~ 4 

las, Reading ; B. Kent, Barnst 

S. Hillyard, Bedford; P. Sibree, ea. 


thersfield; J. Sewell, Thaxted; J. 
Harris, Epsom; J. Edwards, Brigh- 
ton ; T. Stratten, Hull; R. Ferguson, 


Finehi a; T. Muscutt, Bast Bery- 
hole; T. L. a Halstead ;: Thos. 
Haynes, Boston; H. J. Rook, Faver- 


sham; A, Wells, Coggeshall ; Jos. 


Slatterie, Chatham; 8. Castle 
Hedingham ; J. Authony, mig ; 
H. Tyler, Sawbridgeworth ; ;7.6.Stam- 


per, Uxbridge ; J. B. Pearee, Maiden- 
head ; R. Fletcher, Southend; R. Wea- 
ver, Mans ld; B. Johnson, ‘Halstead ; 
J. Dean, Chelmsford ; J. Griffiths, 
Buekby ; R. Frost, Hungerford 
— estoy mit pes Gomes, 
attisfield; G. R. Hewlings, Spald- 
ing ; 8. Raban, Marden ; . Madgin, 
oane ae H: rae gage: Weodbri e; T. 
ven, Hadleig reen, a) 
E. T. eat mee We. 


ham; 
Salt, Endington ; J..Barfett, Launces- 
ton ; G. Wright, S ord; R: Littler, 


Matlock Bath; -3.: Turnbull, A. B., 
Brighton ; 3..Knight, Sandwich ; R. 
Ww. “Hamilton, Leeds; 8. Bi 4 
Lincoln; Thos. Russell; M.A.,'Wal- 
worth ; C8: Hyatt, F. M. Medows, 
A Pletcher, G. Evans, James 
ne age 9 
; . 
Set, Kennington ; W. 3S. -Seaburn, 
Whitstable ; T. Archer, R. Redpath, 
seeeal J. Alexander, 3; W. 
Wild, Market yee Ww. Her- 
ris, Wallingford; Thos. Morell, Cow- 
ard College; E. Henderson, P.D., 
Highbury College ; J. Bennett, D.D " 
Souler: J. Bod ~~ 


prt oo rill ort tm 
ti ; rojessor . ni- 
versity of London; B petit 
Edmonton ; 


ry mrt peat  ipuadel’ Bocok. 
wark ; H. B. Jeula, "Greenwich } Ww. 


iH ra; 8. Mu Ed- 
on Bethnal Green; 


Ne 

Rose, Bermondsey ; C. Gilbert,’ 
ton; J. Davies, ae AS 
Morison, D. , B.D 4 se ~wongy aM. 
a + London ; 

Darder; DD fackney ; J. 
Mather, Clapton ; R. Saunders, Mile 
3Aa2 
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End; 35. Leifchild, London ; Professor 
Va Kensington ; A.. Tidman, 

j' H. Crowe, Kingston ; J. E. 
Richards, Wandsworth; W. Ellis, 
London; R Halley, Highbury Col- 
lege ; J, Clayton, jun.;M.A., London ; 
Ti -Fimpson, 


* Messenoras: 
‘cs. Metcalfe, Roxton Park; WwW. 
Penfold, Brighton; J. Unwin, Kelve- 
ier. 4.Hiles, Kidderminster ; G. Shir- 


R. , J. Wilson, J. B. 7 
J. East, T. W. Monds. D 
R. Law, R. Charles, J. Conder, D. 


THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS. 
J. he, P. Stratt, T. Akins, J. 
Obery, C.F. Vardy, 8. Luke, J. Sayer, 


G Pilgrim, 1 T, James, M. Pool, R. 
5D. ante ney College. 
E. Porter, ©. Hardie, Homerton 


(Pe 
a 
HA 
1 


if 
i 
id 


| 
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the publication of five editions of ond 
Declaration of Faith and Order 

ed at the last meeting ; ‘its on 
into the Welsh language, and the print- 
ing of a large edition for the use of our 
churches in the Privoipality ; the De- 
petations to Scotland re America ; 
the efforts of the Union Committee re- 
specting ecclesiastical statistics; the 
important accession of the Lancashire 
Association to the — the several 
matters of business confided 
committees, 


The Rev, J. A. James, of Birming- 
ham, moved, and Richard Ash, Esq. od 
Bristol, seconded— 

1. That the rt now read.be re- 
ceived and printed under the direction 
of the Committee. 

The Rey. H. F. Burder, D.D., of 
Hackney, moved, and the Rev...J, 
Morison, D. D., of Chelsea, seconded — 

2. That this ‘meeting is highly nigel 
fied and honoured by the presence of 
their esteemed brethren, the Rev. Drs, 
Heugh and Mitchell, delegates from 
the United Associate Synod of Scot- 
land; the Rev. Dr. Paterson, delegate 
from the tional U nion of Scot- 
land ; aad the Rev. Messrs. Carlile and 
Nolaa, delegates from the Congrega- 
tional Union of Ireland; and begs 
hereby cordially to welcome them as 
beloved brethren in our common Lord, 
and cherishes the hope that this inter- 
change of Christian visits between bre+ 
thren of the same faith; and of -the 
same or approximating denominations, 
will tend greatly to increase affectionate 
sympathy, union, and co-operation 
among the churches. 

Upon the of this resolution, 
the Rev, Dr, Mitchell, the Rev. Dr. 
Heugh, the Rev. Dr. Paterson, and 
the . J. ‘Carlile, respectively ad- 
dressed the asse in terms of Chris: 
tian sentiment, brotherly affection, and 
cordial co-operation, which produced a 
- = i upon the minds of 


The Ren eihlgeeen Wells, of Cogr. 
gesball, pe mangers web sae the Sub-com 
ast year to prepare 

a ~ahenbellehaen address, a drauglit of that 
document, the reading of which melted 
most of the assembly 'to tears, ral 
The Rev. Professor Vaughan then 
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moved, and Thos. Challis, Esq., se- 
conded 


3. That, highly ving of the 
spirit and sentiments of the letter now 
read, we do authorise the Committee 
to publish it, inthe name of this Union, 
and recommend thut it may have the 
widest possible circulation amongst out 
associated churches ; and that we give 
our best thanks to those honoured 
brethren who have prepared for as that 
able and interesting document. 

The Assembly then adjourned for 
half an hour, to take refres and 
when it resumed, the list of county and 
district associations was called, when 
it appeared that there were present 
messengers or members of the associa- 
tions of Derby, Essex, Durham and 
Northumberland, Berks, Devon, North 
Middlesex and South Herts, Kent, 
Dorset, Lancaster, Lincoln, Notting- 
ham, Somerset, Stafford, Surrey, Sus- 
sex, city and county of Bristol, Wor- 
cester, and the East and North Riding 
of York. 

Letters were also received from 
Bucks, Salop, Warwick, Monmouth, 
Montgomery, and Merionethshire. 

John Browne, Esq. of Wareham, 
presented to the meeting a voluminous 
report on the evils and remedies of 
the chapel case system, which he sum- 
marily explained to the assembly, when 
it was moved by James Baldwin Brown, 
Esq. LL.D., of London, and seconded 
by the Rev. Henry Townley— 

4. That we offer our best thanks to 
the esteemed brethren who have, with so 
much trouble, the important 

on chapel cases now before us— 
but as it contains several proposals that 
we are not prepared at the present mo- 
ment to adopt, we refer it to the con- 
sideration of the General Committee, 
and ully request our brethren 
also to place in their hands the corre- 
spondence by which many of their sug- 
gestions are sustained. 

‘Letters were laid upon the table 
from the Rev. Dr. Philip, of Cape 
Town, the Rev, Dr. Snell, Secretary to 
the General Association of the Congre- 
getional Charches in Massachusetts, 
U.8.; the Rev. Dr. E. 8. Ely, stated 
Clerk ty the General Assembly of the 
wna Church in the United 
States ; from ‘the Rev. Calvin:Chapin, 
Secretary to the Connecticut General 
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Association ; from the Secretary to 
the Association of Long Island; and 
from the, Rev. A. O. ie, M.D. 
Moderator, and the Rev. Wm. Kidston, 
D D., Clerk of the United Associate 
Synod of Scotland. 

Adjourned at 3 o’clock P.M., to Fri- 
day morning at 8 o’clock A.M. 





ADJOURNED MEETING. 

On Friday morning, at seven o'clock, 
a respectable company of ministers 
and gentlemen break fasted together at 
the Congregational Library,; avd. at 
eight o'clock the assembly was consti- 
tuted with praise and prayer : the Rev. 
H. F. Burder, D.D., leading in the 
latter exercise. 

The Rev. Thos. James reported from 
a sub-committee the measures that bad 
been taken to mature the proposed 
‘* Congregational Ministers’ Mutual 
Assurance Society.” After, which he 
moved, and the Rev. Joseph Turnbull, 
B.A., seconded the following resolu- 
tion— 

5. That this meeting of the Union, 
upon the additional information now 
communicated, respecting “ The Con- 
gregational Ministers’ Mutual Assu- 
i Society,” is impressed with the 

rtance of making every OS thes 
fort for the establishment of the 
a ; and that the 

requeste to take such further steps 
in the prosecution of the plan as they 
may deem most effectual ;—at the same 
time earnestly recommending to the 
brethren of the various associa 
churches in En and and Wales, the 
attentive consideration of the plan 
which may be submitted to them, and 
that they allow no obstacle, unless in- 
superable, to or phe their eae 
sion to the er 

A Yong and weareatng mania 
ensued, of a nature highly favourable 
to the proposed 5 » which being 
closed, the Rev. Dr. er, moved, 
and James James, Esq. of Birmingham, 


seconded — 
6. That ab ab‘Snetiannlon| shepeadd 
cannot be established until 300. in- 








wards the. formation of the capital pro- 
posed. 

Phe Rev. J. Gawthorne, of Derby, 
introduced the first su ion in the 
report of the General mittee, re- 
specting a series of short tracts for the 
use of our churches’; aud: moved the 
following resolution, which was se- 
conded by J. James, Esq. and adopted. 

7. That, in the opinion of this meet- 
ing,'a series’ of short tracts, explain- 
ing the principles of congregational 
charches, and adapted to the relations 
and duties of their officers and mem- 
bers; is greatly needed ; and that the 
Committee of this Union be requested 
to procure and publish such as may ap- 
pear to them fitted for general useful- 
ness, on the following and similar sub- 
jects: the choice of pastors and dea- 
cons ; the neglect of the Lord’s Supper ; 
offences among brethren, with the scrip- 
tural’ means of their prevention and 
remedy. 

The Rev. Joseph Slatterie, of Cha- 
tham, introduced the second Dia, pr 
of the Committee, for a series of deno- 
minational catechisms, and submitted 
the following motion, which was se- 
conded by the Rev. John Hunt, of 
Brixton — 

8. That it a pppents to this meeting 
highly desirable that godl pores 
among us should be stimulated and 
encouraged to train their families to an 
early acquaintance with our religious 
principles ; and that as catechetical in- 
dies on has ever been found for such 
purposes the most effectual, the Com- 
mittee be requested to prepare cate- 
chisms on, the faith and order of con- 
gregational churches. 

Josiah Conder, Esq. of Watford, re- 
ported from the Sub-committee ap- 

ted to re the Denominational 
Book, the difficulty they had 
pent the plan they had devised : 
when, after an i discussion, 
it was moved by the Rev. John Burnet, 
tifuhen Rotel Bladiorcn 
chi Fi ‘ord— 

9. That we. Sanremo the vote of the 

last annual meeting, which appointed a 
Pe penn re prepare a Denomina- 
-_ Hymn Book, lementary to 

the psalms and b hymns of Dr. Watts. 


A copy.of the minutes of. the last 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
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Church of the United States having 
been laid on the table, 

The Rev. Thomas Morell, of Coward 
College, moved, and J. D. Goodchild, 
Esq. seconded — 

, 40. That the minutes of “‘ the Ge- 
neral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of Ame- 
rica,’ ‘— in May, 1833, and commu- 
nicated by their stated Clerk to this 
Union, together with the very friendly 
and acceptable letter of the Assembly, 
be received with thankful acknowledg- 
ments, and with devout and fervent 
wishes for the spiritual prosperity of 
that communion: . that the Union is 
much honoured by the apeoiniment of 
brethren. as, delegates from the As- 
sembly to this. Union, and deeply 
regret that. circumstances in mann | 
dence should have occurred to pre- 
vent the deputation from proceeding to 
fulfil their commission, and thet the 
are thus deprived of the gratification 
which they had anticipated from the 
proposed visit; at the same time in- 
dulging the hope, that the next annual 
meeting may be favoured with the pre- 
sence. of some American brethren. as 
delegates to the Union. 

The Rev. J. Kelly, of Liverpool, 
moved, and the Rev. J. Metcalfe, of 
Roxton Park, Bedfordshire, | se- 
conded— 

11, That this meeting rejoice in the 
success of the. measures taken by the 
Committee to procure a deputation 
from the Co tional Union to visit 
the Trans-Atlantic Churches, and with 
grateful acknowledgments, to the Fa- 
ther, of mercies for the safe. arrival.of 
our beloved brethren on. the American 
shores, entertain pleasing anticipations 
of the success of their important, mis- 
sion and of their return to their native 
land; and feel it most justly due to 
exert all. their individual. and collec- 
tive influence in procuring the funds 
necessary to defra po ap expenses of 
the mission and o poate 
dant on the business of the 

The Rey. John Burnet, of Camber. 
well, then to the assembly his 

roceedings as the delegate from the 

Co ional Union to the brethren 

-. Upon which the Rev, 

W. Creak, of Yarmouth, moved,. and 
Rev. J., Edwards, of nen instee 


conded— ” 
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12. That: the affectionate acknow- 
ledgments of this meeting are offered 
to the Rev. John Burnet for his judi- 
cious and effectual services in the ca- 
pacity of a delegate from this Union 
‘to ‘the Associate Synod of Scotland,” 
and also to “the Congregational 
Union of Scotland ;” that they receive 
‘with singular pleasure this report of 
his affectionate and honourable recep- 
tion on the part of those kindred 
bodies: and most especially of the 
hopes mutually expressed of a more 
frequent and affectionate fellowship of 
the Presbyterian and Congregational 
Bodies in G reat Britain. 

Mr. John Brown, of Wareham then 
moved, and Mr. J. E. Spicer, of Lon- 
don, seconded— 

13. That this meeting hears with 
satisfaction that laborious researches 
into our denominational history have 
been commenced, and would encou- 
rage the Committee to prosecute the 
same, with the hope that at no distant 
period they may be given to the pub- 
lic, and thus meet the wishes of those 
who are anxious to possess informa- 
tion on such a subject. 

Rev. J. Davies, of Bristol, moved, 
and the Rev. J. Sibree, of Coventry, 
seconded — 

15. That the Rev. Dr. Raffles, the 
Rev.J. Kelly, and the Rev. Mr. Caru- 
thers, of Liverpool, be affectionately 
requested to prepare the circular letter 
to our churches to be presented for 
the approbation of the annual meeting 
in 1835. 

Rev. James Browne, of Wareham, 
moved, and Rev. H. B. Jeula, of 
Greenwich, seconded — . 

15. That the brethren now assembled 
engage to confer with ministers and 
influential gentlemen in different parts 
of the kingdom upon the necessity of 
organizing County or District Congre- 
gational Aissociations where they do 
not exist, and on the importance of 
those Associations joining the General 
Union that are not yet united with it. 

Rev. Wm. Blackburn, of Whitby, 
moved, and Rex. Charles Hyatt, of 
London, seconded — 

16. That'we greatly approve of the 

1 to set apart the first day of 
August next asa day of special thanks- 
giving to God for the Abolition of 
Slavery, avd recommend to our 
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churches the devout and joyful ob- 
servance of that memorable day. 

: Rey. J. A. James, of Birmingham, 
moved, and Rev. J. Mather, of Clap- 
ton, seconded— 

17. That the Committee be autho- 
rized to appoint a deputation to attend 
the next Annual Meeting of the Con- 
gregational Union of Ireland, to ex- 
press our fraternal regard for the sister 
churches in that interesting country. 

Rev. J. Carlisle, of Belfast, moved, 
and the Rey. T. Timpson, of Lewisham, 
seconded — 

18. That the thanks of this Meeting 
be given to the Treasurer, Secretaries, 
and Committee of the Union for their 
services during the past year, and that 
those gentlemen be requested to act 
in those capacities for the year en- 
suing, with power to add to their 
number. 

Rev. J. Wooldridge, of Norwood, 
moved, and Mr. Richard Low, of 
London, seconded— 

19. That the cordial thanks of this 
Meeting be presented to the Treasurer 
aud Committee of the Congregatioual 
Library for the use of the Library on 
the present occasion. 

Rev. H. J. Rook,. of Faversham, 
moved, and Joshua Wilson, Esq., of 
Highbury, seconded— 

20. That the very, cordial thanks of 
this Meeting be offered to the Rev. Dr. 
Redford, for his able and impartial 
conduct in the chair on the present 


occasion. 

Dr. Redford briefly replied, and 
closed the service with praise and 
prayer. Thus terminated a session 
of unequalled and holy interest, the 
business of which was alike adapted 
to improve individual piety, and to 
advance the best interests of our whole 
denomination. 





VISIT OF THE REV.J. BURNET TO THE 
UNITED ASSOCIATE SYNOD OF SCOT~- 
LAND. 

Tue Rev. J. Burnet, of Camberwell, 
having been appointed by the Commit- 
tee of the Con tional Union of 
England and Wales, to attend the 
meeting of the United Associate Synod 
at pros the following ial 
minute will best convey to our readers 
an idea of the cordial manner in which 
he was received by that body. 
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** Bdinburgh, Broughton Place 
urch, 24th April, 1834. 
“Phe United Associate Synod met, 
aud was constituted by the Rev. James 
Pringle, Moderator. 

- Rev. John Burnet, the depaty 
from the tional Union of Eng- 
land and Wales, was introduced by 
Dr. Mitchell and Dr. Brown, and was 
cordially received. The Synod heard 
with deep interest, and with much satis- 
faction, the expressions of kind affec- 
tion and of cordial co-operation on the 
nef of the Congregational Body whom 

represents, in promoting the cause 
of owr common Christianity, and the 
desire of that body that this Synod 
shall reciprocate their expression of 
kind affection, by sending deputies to 
the next meeting of the Congregational 
Union, and that the intervourse shall 
be continued and rendered conducive 
to the advancement of pure and unde- 
filed religion. To the statement of 
Mr. Burnet. a suitable reply was made 
by the Moderator. After some obser- 
vations by members of court, expres- 
sive of the cordial satisfaction which 
they derived from the commencement 
of friendly intercourse with so large 
and respectable a body of Christians 
as onr brethren composing the Congre- 
tional Union of England and Wales, 
was agreed to enguge in offering up 
tha ving and supplications to the 
Hearer of prayer; and Mr. Jamieson 
(Scoon) was’ requested to begin with 
praise and prayer, and Mr Barnet to 
sticceed him in these exercises, which 
were conducted accordingly. The synod 
agreed to return thanks to Mr. Burnet 
for the interesting communications 
which he has made; and he was re- 
quested to favour the court with his 
presence during their sittings at this 
meeting, to as great an extent as his 
circumstances shall permit, and to aid 
them with his counsel. The Rev. Dr. 
one ag Andrew Marshall, and Dr. 
Heugh, are hereb inted to meet 
with the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales at their meeting 
next month. 

“‘ Extracted from the minutes of the 
United Associate Synod of the Seces- 
sion Church, by 

* Wititam Kepston, D.D., 
“ Synod Clerk.” 
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ANWUAL MEETING OF THE CONGRHGA- 
TIONAL UNION OF SCOTLAND. 


The twenty-second annive of this 
Tnstitution was held in North College- 
street C’ , Edinburgh, on Thursday 
evening, May 9, atsix o'clock. The Rev. 
Mr. Ewing, of Glasgow, in the chair. 
The meeting was opened and closed with 
praise and prayer by the Rev. Mr. Na- 
pier, of Dalkeith, 

The Rev. Mr. Watson, of Mussef- 
burgh, Secretary to the Union, read ex- 
tracts from the report, They began by 
noticing the changes which had taken 
place amongst them since their last an- 
niversary; during that time, more than 
one blank had occurred in their numbers, 
but there was one in particular which 
they would all deeply regret, caused by 
the death of their warm friend and sup- 
a the Rev. Mr. Aikman, who had 

for 22 years an active and zealous 
director of the Institution; a merited eu- 
logium was here offered to Mr. A.’s 
character ; and notice was also taken of 
the death of the Rev. Mr. Elder, of Le- 
ven, who, although occupying a less pro- 
minent station, both in the church and 
in the world, was a warm and zealous 
friend of the Union. For more than 20 
years, the business of the Union had been 
conducted with the utmost harmony. 


During the past year, 319/. had been 


distributed among 23 churches in the 
Lowlands, in sums varying from 5/. to 
25/., except in one case, from peculiar 
circumstances, where 30/. was given; 
this was given according to the circum- 
stances of the churches, without any 
partiality. To the Llighlandsand Islands, 
519/., nearly one-half of the funds of the 
Union, had been devoted. These.con. 
tain a population of 416,000; 300,000 
of whom understand only the Gaelic 
language, and are placed in very desti- 
tute circumstances in regard to the Gos- 
pel. The parishes, 162 in number, are 
ip many cases so large, that some. parts 
of them are fully 60 miles in length, be- 
sides being divided by mountains, large 
rivers, and arms of sea. The He- 
brides contain a population of 100,000, 
divided into 31 parishes, some of them 
inclading six, eight, and even ten islands ; 
14 missionaries are eroployed in these 
districts, but the wumber would require 
to be increased. thirty-fold. Une of the 
missionaries had stated, in a communi- 
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éation to the secretary, that he had, 
during the year, preached to about 
13,000 individuals ; and, supposing that 
each of the others had preached to half 
that number, one-fourth of the inhabi- 
tants would in that time have heard of 
the way of salvation through their agents. 
As much was done by the committee as 
their fands would enable them to do, but 
if the reports wete properly used, the 
funds might be greatly increased ; were 
they actively circulated among the mem- 
bers of the churches, they would stimu- 
late their zealand excite their liberality ; 
but it was to be feared, that in many 
cases, after being read, they were thrown 
aside like the last year’s almanack. The 
sermons preached at last anniversary 
had been published, and 1000 copies of 
each of them generously presented to 
the committee by Mr. Fullerton, of Glas- 
gow. The sale of these copies had con- 
siderably benefited the funds. A legacy 
of 2001.,' free of legacy duty, had been 
aid into the funds from the estate of the 
ate William Paterson, Esq. of Ayr, and 
one of 41/. 16s. 7d. from the late Mrs. 
Laing; of Dundee, who had given a do- 
nation of 20/. in 1831. A list of collec- 
tions and donations was ‘then read, 
amounting in all to 11107, 

The Rev. Mr. Russell, of Dundee, 
moved the first resolution, “ That the 
report, an abstract of which has now 
been read, the details of which so clearly 
evince the importance and necessity of 
the labours of the Congregational Union, 
be adopted and published. That this 
meeting advert with mournful feelings to 
those bereavements by death noticed in 
the report, especially that of Mr. Aik- 
mau, who has been from the first a most 
valuable director of the institution ; but 
at the same time would express their 
liumble confidence that the Great Head 
of the Church will still carry on his 
work, by raising up other instruments to 
succeed those who have ceased from 
their labours ;” which was seconded by 
Mr. William Watson, and adopted. 

Mr. Adam Black moved the second 
resolution, - “ That, having experienced 
the importance Of union in promoting 
the love of the brethren, the improve- 
ment and stability of the churches, the 
energy and success of operations for ad- 
vancing the cause of Christ, this meeting 
record the peculiar satisfaction with 
which they have beheld the formation of 

N.S. No. 114, 


unions among churches of the same 
faith and order in the other parts of the 
empire; and the sincere pleasure with 
which, on the present occasion, they 
receive their esteemed friend, Mr. Burnet, 
of Camberwell, as a deputation from the 
Congregational Union of England and 
Wales.” 

The Rev. Dr. Wardlaw seconded the 
resolution. He said the dearest theme 
to his mind was love and union. Union 
is to be maintained next to principle, 
nothing but principle and conscience 
should obstruct its progress; but we 
dare not sacrifice principle ; the main- 
tenance of principle, though it might 
retard external union for a time, would 
ultimately promote spiritual union. He 
would rejoice to give to all Christians 
the right hand of fellowship ; for it was 
the experience of union that promoted 
love to the brethren, and the love of the 
brethren promotes the stability of the 
churches. These principles were incul- 
cated by the apostles, and the primitive 
churches were formed upon them ; their 
union must be conducted with energy, 
for energy is necessary for promoting the 
cause of Christ. Every Christian church 
should act as a missionary society, and 
use every means to promote the exten- 
sion of the gospel; and one of the most 
effectual means was, to exhibit the word 
in its social influence. He rejoiced that 
this influence had been so much exhi- 
bited in churches of Christ. There was 
not only a Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, from which their 
esteemed brother appeared among them 
as a delegate, there was also a Con- 
gregational Union in Ireland, the forma- 
tion of which, he believed, had pre- 
ceded that of England and Wales; he 
rejoiced that this Union had set the 
éxample to the churches in the sister 
kingdoms; he expressed great satisfac- 
tion in having it in his power to intro- 
duce to the meeting the Rev. John 
Burnet, of Camberwell, who had been 
uppointed by the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales, as a delegate to 
the present meeting. Of him he could 
say much, were he to speak all that he 
felt in his presence. He would say, 
however, that he essed the qualities 
of benignity and firmness in a high de- 
gree ; they might see them depicted in 
his countenance if they would only look 
in his face, (Cheers and —s He 
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was in his own persona tower ofstrength 
on the side of union, and he came among 
them as a host, being the delegate of the 
Congregational Union of England and 
Wales. (Great cheering.) 

Mr. Burnet now came forward, and 
was received with great applause. He 
said he was overwhelmed with the 
manner in which he had been introduced 
to their notice. He had been sent to 
Scotland as the humble representative of 
the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, but his public life had been 
so distributed among the three kingdoms, 
that he could scarcely attach himself to 
one more than another: he had received 
much kindness in each of them. Were 
he to speak disrespectfully of one, he 
might be condemned for ingratitude ; 
were he to praise any one of them, he 
might be charged with egotism. Three 
weeks ago he had been in England, he 
was now in Scotland, and three weeks 
hence he would be in Ireland, He was 
not sent to negotiate terms with them 
for the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, for there was no 
difference between them. The desire of 
that Union wasto fraternize with them ;— 
not from fellowship, but to express that 
which already existed. In this Union, Scot- 
land had preceded England twenty years. 
The good seed had been earlier 
sown in this country, and, though 
a more northern climate, it had 
sprung up, and become strong and vi- 
gorous. He wished to learn their mode 
of culture;—to understand the secret b 
which it had grown to such strength an 
vigour. He had not come to pilfer fruit, 
but to learn in what way it had been 
ot that they might be like them. 

e wished England to take from them 
the pride which they would naturally 
feel, because they had no rival. Eng- 
land had hitherto sheltered herself under 
the branches of the wide-spreading tree 
of the Scottish Union ; now she wished 
to rear one for herself, that she in 
her turn might shelter and protect them. 
England, he said, wished to carry these 
feelings into every branch of Christian 
operation, that the one might stimulate 
the other. The Congregational Union 
of England and Wales comprehended 
cone of a thousand churches. Scot- 
land had fewer ; but she possessed many 
bright stars, which had cast a radiance 
npon England. When united together, 
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they would form a galaxy which would 
powerfully conduce to the enlightenment 
of the world. Knowing that the Con- 
gregational Union of Scotland might 
require aid, he had not come empty- 
handed. Before he left London, a note 
had been sent him, containing just two 
lines, to intimate, that what was in- 
closed was meant as a donation to the 
Congregational Union of Scotland.— 
This institution had completed itstwenty- 
first year, and was in its twenty-second : 
ithad passed its majority; and, as many 
on arriving at their majority, found them- 
selves poor, so this institution found an 
increase of funds necessary. He did not 
know who the benevolent individual was 
who sent him the note, for he had not 
signed it, but it enclosed 50/. He made 
this as a birth-day present to the institu- 
tion; he hoped it might stir many up 
to do likewise; and, as he claimed a 
brotherhood with them, he trusted he 
should not be presumptuous in urging 
this on their behalf. If they were bre- 
thren, one brother in a family had as 
good aright to speak as another, They 
had a treasurer on the platform, who 
would be to receive their gifts. In 
one respeét, they could equal another 
treasury—the first lord of their treasury 
was Maly They vows, wish to 

ual that treasurer in other respects; 
for he believed, if they the 
wealth of the Imperial Treasury, it would 
produce spiritual weakness. But they 
required an increase to their funds; 
1000/. or 1100/. was not sufficient for 
their wants. England was ready to aid 
them, and thus illustrate the effects of 
union in enabling Christianity to pro- 
mote its own principles. It was only by 
union among Christians, that “ the dark 
places of the earth” could be enlighten- 
ed ; and it was only when this had been 
in some measure accomplished, that the 
objection had been raised, that compul- 
sion was necessary to effect it. After the 
sun had risen high in the heavens, and 
enlightened every corner of the darkest 
ravine, it had been maintained that an 
artificial light was necessary to illumi- 
nate the world. He was highly grati- 
fied by the reception which the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales 
had received on that platform, through 
him, as their representative, and he would 
endeavour, when he returned to them, 
to keep up the impression which had now 
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been made upon his mind, in all its vi- 


vidness, that he might translate it to 
them as literally as possible. He should 
ever feel great interest in Scotland, espe- 
cially in her spiritual prosperity. [twas 
the land that gave him birth, and where 
he first learned that truth which had ena- 
bled him to stand before them that even- 
ing. (He sat down amidst loud and long 
continued applause.) 
The Chairman here gave Mr. B. the 
right hand of his fellowship, and inti- 
mated that he never felt such pleasure 
in giving the right band of fellowship to 
any brother as he experienced on that oc- 
casion. He intimated to the Union, that 
as the Rev. Dr. Paterson was going to 
London, and could not wait for their 
meeting, the Committee, in anticipation 
of their approbation, had empowered 
him to attend the meeting of the Con- 
gregational Union of England and 
Wales, as a delegate from this Union. 
Tn this, they were following the example 
of the primitive churches. There was a 
union of churches in Judea,and a repre- 
sentation of the union of the Gentile 
chutches at their meeting in Jerusalem, 
and for a similar purpose, to minister to 
the necessities of the poor saints. The 
Union in this country had risen to 
strength and respectability. At one 
time, those who ought to have known 
them, thought they were a set of vagrants 
—that nobody knew whence they came; 
they knew now. This large assembly 
proved that they were not unknown— 
an assembly which could never all meet 
again. He now gave out the 133d 
Psalm, which was sung by the meeting. 
Mr. Smith, of Blackhills, moved the 
third resolution, ‘* That the objects of 
the Union being to fulfil the law of 
Christ, by the stronger aiding to bear 
the burden of the weaker fellowship—to 
assist such in making the Gospel sound 
forth on every side—to disseminate it 
through the necessitous districts of the 
country, and especially over the desti- 
tute regions of the Highlands, as also 
among the Hebrides, the Orkney and 
Shetland Isles. This meeting acknow- 
ledge with devout gratitude, the success 
during another year it has pleased God 
to confer upon their usener ; and in 
ing forth afresh, they urgently request 
the aaron of the Union, and all Chris- 
tian friends, to join with them in more 
earnest and continued prayer for the 
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spirit of grace, that mutual love may pre- 
vail, labours multiply, and the preach- 
ing of the Cross be made the power of 
God to the salvation of multitudes.” 

Mr. Gibbs seconded the resolution, 
and introduced the Rev. Mr. Dewar, of 
Nairn, who gave some curious details of 
the state of religion in the Highlands. 
He said the country north of the Gram- 
loge was so intersected by mountains, 

., that the people could attend church 
very seldom. If the people of Edin- 
burgh had obstructions like Salisbury 
Craigs and Arthur’s Seat, for twenty 
miles between them and the church, 
they would not go often to hear any 

pel. There was a deplorable want 
of religion in the Highlands. Ina large 
parish on the borders of the Atlantic 
Ocean, he had only found one person 
who maintained the worship of in 
his family, and that individual had lived 
six years in Paisley, and had learned to 
worship God there. He had not learned 
it in the Highlands. The only thing 
they boasted of was their hospitality, 
and that they did not steal, but there 
was much barbarism among them not- 
withstanding this boast. He alluded to 
the burial of their dead. A large com- 
pany assembled ata funeral ; the corpse 
was carried to the place of interment, 
the bagpipes playing before them alt 
the way; laid down on the grass, and 
an anker of whisky set down beside it. 
They would not bury it till the whisky, 
was drunk, so that it was sometimes left 
uninterred all night. A person, he said; 
would reckon himself disgraced, if he 
had not a sufficient quantity of whisky 
ata funeral. One man told him that 
the funeral of his wife had cost him £50 
for drink alone. He had visited a school 
in which there were twenty-two boys, 
but no girls. He asked the reason why 
there were no gitls? They said the girls 
could do all they wanted with them with- 
out learning to read. He said they had 
souls to be saved, and should be taught ; 
but he could make nothing of them with 
the religious argument. He then said 
if they went to seek service, they would, 
obtain better places if they could read 
and write. They understood this argu~ 
ment. One man said, ‘‘ the man speaks 
right; our neighbour Kenneth’s girls 
could read and write, and they got more 
wages than any that went from this 
place.” Next year he visited the same 
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school, and found in it more girls than 
boys. He said the whole of that district 
had how been explored by their itine- 
rants; and a missionary from them 
would be received as a friend. 

The Rev. Mr. Knowles, of Linlithgow, 
moved, * that the cordial thanks of this 
meeting be tendered to all their Christian 
brethren of various denominations, who 
have kindly coniributed to the funds— 
to the different valuable auxiliary so- 
cieties—the Committee of Management, 
especially the Treasurer and Secretary, 
for their continued gratuitous services 
during the past year—to Mr. Burnet 
and Mr. Campbell, for this kind visit to 
their native country, and for their 
valuable sermons on this occasion, and 
to Mr. Ewing for presiding this even- 
ing.” 

Mr. William Wardlaw, of Glasgow, 
seconded the motion. 

The Rev. Mr. Campbell, of London, 
briefly acknowledged the vote of thanks. 

After the office bearers had been ap- 
pointed, and thanks voted to the Chair- 
man, which he acknowledged very 
shortly, the meeting broke up.— Abridged 
JSrom the Edinburgh Patriot, May 10. 





CONGREGATIONAL LIBRARY. 

Richard Sykes, Esq., of Westella, 
near Hull, has presented to the Con- 
gregational Library a bust of his 
uncle, Daniel Sykes, of Raywell, who 
died in the 1832. 

This an was, for many years, 
the great leader of the liberal party in 
the East Riding, a part of Yorkshire 
remarkable for the predominance of 
the conservative aristocracy. He was 
twice elected Member of Parliament 
for Hull, and once for Beverley, and 
was well known and respected in Par- 
liament, as a faithful supporter of all 
liberal opinions. The emancipation of 
the slaves occupied his attention and 
ealled forth all his zeal, for on this 
subject he felt interested as a Chris- 
tian, and was not less earnest in this 
holy cause than Mr. Wilberforce, who 
was his most intimate friend. 

In the early part of his life he is 
supposed to have adopted Unitarian 
views, which he afterwards entirely 
relinquished, having for a long time 
manifested an approba of more 


serious views of religiofi, and giving 
full testimony in his death to the or- 
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thodox faith of Christians, humbly 
believing in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
whose righteousness he embraced as 
his only hope of salvation. 

Mr. Sykes was a constant friend of 
Dissenters, and most earnestly desired 
to see reform perfected, both in church 


and state. He died at the age of 63, 
deeply regretted, and much esteemed 
for his public and private worth. 


The bust in the Library is an exact 
likeness of Mr. Sykes, whose features 
and form of face were regular and 
handsome. 





“NBW,CHAPEL OPENED. 


A neat and commodious Indepen- 
dent Chapel, capable of seating be- 
tween four and five hundred persons, 
recently erected in Union Street, 
Leek, Staffordshire was opened for 
divine worship on Tuesday, May 6. 
A sermon was preached on the occa- 
sion in the afternoon by the Rev. J. 
Roaf, of Wolverhampton, from Eph. 
iv. 16, and another in the evening by 

} r.D), D. of London, 
The services were 
excee teresting, and appeared 
ly attended with the di- 








made after sermons on the following 
Sabbath by the Rev W. P. Browne, 
the minister of the place, amounted to 
£122. The land, which cost £130, was 
given by one of the families attending 
the place, and between £400 and £500 
had been previously subscribed by the 
congregation and their immediate 
friends, including the sum of £50 
from T. Wilson, Esq. of London. 

P. S. The exact sum collected was 
£121. 19s. 





ORDINATIONS. 

On Thursday, April 10th, the Rev. 
John Locke, late of Hackney Aca- 
demy, was ordained to the pastoral 
care of the Independent Church at 
Barrin , Cambridgeshire. The 
Rev. W. Pepper, Baptist minister, of 
Melbourne, commenced the service of 
the day with reading the Scriptures 
and poe the Rev. C. Moase, of 
Bassingbourne, delivered the intro- 
ductory discourse ; the Rev. J, Med- 
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way, of Melbourne, proposed the 
usual questions ; the Rev. T. Hopkins, 
of Tinton, offered the ordination prayer ; 
the Rev. G. Collison, of Hackney, 
(Mr. L.’s Tutor) delivered the charge ; 
the Rev. S. Thodey, of Cambridge, 
preached to people ; and the Rev. W. 
Gillson, of Eversden, concluded the 
service with prayer. 





NOTICES. 
The Annual Meeting of the Homer- 
ton College Society, for business and 
the public examination of the students, 
will be holden at the College, on 
Thursday, the 26th of June, when the 
chair will be taken at eleven o’elock in 
the forenoon precisely. 


Miscellaneous Intelligence. 


The Annual Meeting of the sup- 
porters of the Western Academy will 
take place (D.V.) on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, the 24th and 25th of 
June. The examination of the stu- 
dents will commence at the Academy 
House, at Exeter, on the 24th, pre- 
cisely at eleven o’clock. The general 
business will be transacted on the 
25th, at the school rooms attached to 
the chapel, Castle Street, where the 
friends aud subscribers are earnestly 

uested to attend precisely at ten 
o'clock. The Rev. R. Keynes, of 
Blandford, has kindly consented pub- 
licly to address the students and sup- 
porters of the Institution on the even- 
ing of that day, at seven oclock. 
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DEATH OF DR, SCHLEIERMACHER, OF 
Bercings! 







of the professors of theology in 
versity of Berlin, in his sixty-sixth year ; 
a man whose name stands at the summit 
of distinction among the moral philoso- 
phers, scholars, and divines of modern 
Germany. He was a native of Silesia, 
and was educated in the seminaries of the 
United Brethren, at Niesky, and after- 
wards at Barby. In 1787, being in his 
twentieth year, he became a student in the 
University of Halle; where he enjoyed 
the great advantages of attending on the 
lectures of Fred. Aug. Wolf, the cele- 
brated author of the Prolegomena upon 
Homer, and whom his countrymen pre 
rally regarded as the greatest philologist 
of his age; of John Aug. Eberhard, the 
Professor of Philosophy, author of the 
“¢ New Apology for Socrates,” and who, 
though a clergyman and a preacher, was 
a favourite of Frderick Il. and the inti- 
mate friend of Nicolai and Mendelsohn, 
and well known to be a participant in 
their infidelity; and, in theology, of 
Nosselt, a man of attractive character and 
profound learning, the author of many 
works in different departments of the- 
ology, some of which (particularly on the 
Evidence of Revelation, numerous Exe- 
getical Dissertations, and propzdentic 
treatises for the direction of divinity stu- 





dents,) are of considerable utility, but the 
general bearing of his theology was to- 
wards the assumingly called liberal and 
rational system; and Knapp, that ad- 
mirable scholar, pious Christian, and able 
professor, whose sun shone brighter and 
brighter in his latter years. young 
Schleiermacher’s time at Halle was the 
very period when the seeds of Antisupra- 
naturalism, which had been long scattered 
by different hands, were vigorously ger- 
minating. To the impressions of his uni- 
versity education, may be in great part 
imputed the astonishing phenomenon 
which his subsequent character exhibited ; 
a compound of Moravian piety and sim- 
plicity, with the most entangle- 
ments of sceptical metaphysics, and the 
unbridled speculations of an ever-restless 
Neologism, This strange combination 
may have acquired and maintained its 
existence, from the extraordinary qualities 
of Schleiermacher’s mind ; which led him 
into fine-spun refinements of analysis, and 
an almost incredible depth of meditative 
penetration, such as brought in his mind 
the most discordant elements into apparent 
agreement. In 1794 he commenced the 
work of preaching: and so engaging, yet 
dignified and impressive, was his manner, 
and so agreeable to a polite and philoso- 
phical audience was the matter of -his 
sermons (if sermons they could be called), 
that he bec popular in Berlin at a 
time when religion and public worship 
were almost universally scorned. One 


Soe name enn aan 
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may re what was the charaeter 
of his mer oy , or at least what 
was h 


having, in this 
earl eee course, cuatahant 


the sermons of the ate 
sais Unitarian, Mr. Faweett. He 
blished several volumes of his. own 
informed bs good judges, that the elegant 
u t the elegant 
and tegioal feidity of the earlier volumes 
gave way, in latter, to more of evan- 
‘ical and Christian affection. 
At this time he engaged with Frederick 
von Schlegel (who and his brother Aug. 
William were the wondrous pair in phi- 
pe criticism, , and all elegant 
whom Germany admired as 
cae new aera in an intended German 
translation of the extant works of 
Plato. For such an undertaking Schlei- 
ermacher was well fitted, not merely by 
his Greek learning and his accurate study 
of the great philosopher of Athens, but by 
a singular congeniality of mind. The 
spirit of Plato seemed to live again in the 
young Berlin preacher. Schlegel, drawn 
aside by other literary labours, relin- 
quished his projected part, and left his 
friend to occupy the entire field. Several 
volumes of this Translation have been in 
succession published ; but we believe that 
the whole design has not been accom- 
plished, and we most regret that (so far 
as we know) a , which was to 
have crowned the work, on the Characte- 
ristics of Plato and of his Philosophy, is 
left an pened apn egg desideratum. Schleier- 
pers on the Grecian philo- 
ae eualioed in the Memoirs of the 
na, "elem of Sciences (of which he 
was Secretary for the department of phi- 
losophy,) contain lucid proofs of his qua- 
lifications in this respect. 

When the present King of Prussia 
constituted, in so admirable a manner for 
the interests of both learning and religion, 
the University of Berlin, in 1810, he was 

one of the Professors in Ordi- 
nary of Theology. His lectures drew 
great attention, and were admired for their 
comprehension, their originality and pro- 
foundness, and the interesting manner in 
which he orally explained the 


grou 

and the Supernaturalists ; 

but on what point of the line was not easy 
to ascertain : it was a varying 


It is very probable that evangelical 
heart, by a participation of Padeemechabte 
e 

revival of religion which took place in 
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Berlin and some other parts of Prussia, 
about 1814. He was an occasional hearer 
of the plain and humble preacher to the 
poor, Hermes; whose ministry was so 
remarkably blest to many of the rich and 
great who, at the period which we have 
referred to, cone to the obscure Alms- 
house Chapel in which that servant of 
Christ taught the righteousness which is 
by faith. Schleiermacher gave the weight 
of his character and commendation to the 
good old man’s preaching; and he deli- 
vered the oration on his death, in 1817. 

Of his exegetical and theological works, 
the unfinished “Critical Essay on the 
Gospel of St. Luke” (1817) is the most 
Fogg in this country ; in consequence of 

the translation of it and a large original 
Introduction, by the Rev. Connop Thirl- 
wall, of the University of Cambridge, 
published in 1825. It is certainly a work 
of surprising ingenuity; and one cannot 
but admire the acuteness, the searching 
power, and the unexpected deductions of 
the author: but one of the best uses that 
we can make of it is, in the spirit 
of Socrates after surveying an array of fine 
gewgaws, How well we can do without 
these things!—Mr, Thirlwall says of 
Schleiermacher, “ It has been the fate 
of this extraordinary writer, to open a 
new path in every field of literature he 
has and to tread it all alone.— 
This - rves to be studied as a 
specimen of exegetical criticism which has 
seldom been equalled, and which cannot 
fail to excite the admiration even of those 
who do not admit all its conclusions.” 
P. clii. An English journal says, con- 
cerning that Essay, “ that there are many 
paragraphs, and some in which the essence 
of the sentiment is not objectionable, 
disfigured with a hastiness of assertion 
and an irreverent flippancy of manner and 
insinuation, which ill become a minister 
of the gospel, or any Christian, or any 
man of ordinary good sense. Amidst the 
massof intricate, ingenious, bold, startling, 
and sometimes almost profane specu- 
lations, which fill the larger part of these 

we find some valuable observations 
and hints of interpretation, which deserve 
to be found in better omens: 2 = Eclectic 
Review ; May, 1829, 

Of his “ Brief Outlines 0 of Theological 
Study” ( Kurze Darstellung u. 8, w. 1811, ) 
the learned and excellent Professor Pusey, 
of Oxford, By. wane —* A work which, with 
a few great d » is full of important 
principles and hensive views, and 
which will form a new era in Theolog 
wheneyer the principles which it fur. 
nishes, for the cultivation of the several 
theological sciences, shall be acted upon :” 
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and he describes the author as “ that 
great man who, whatever be the errors 
of his system, has done more than any 
other (some very few perhaps excepted), 
to the restoration of religious belief in 
Comnenpiesiueey on Theology of 
Germany, vol. i. p. 115. 

His principal theological work is “‘ The 
Christian Faith, presented in its Con- 
nexion; according to the Fundamental 
Principles of the Evangelical [i. e. Lu- 
theran] Church:” ( Der Christliche Glaube, 
u, 8. w.) in two volumes, 1822, and a se- 
cond enlarged edition in 1830. This Body 
of Divinity, after an Introduction of very 
valuable matter, including much of the 
author's characteristic originality, pro- 
ceeds to develope the essence and har- 
mony of religious truth, setting out from 
the consciousness which the human mind 
ape of the necessity of pious feeling. 

rom this point of departure he proceeds 
to Creation and Created Intelligent Beings : 
then, the Attributes of God which relate 
to the Dependent Universe : the original 
Perfection of the world, and of man: the 
opposite of pious feeling, Sin, original, and 
actual: the State of the World in relation 
to Sin: the Attributes of Godin relation 
to Sin; Holiness and Justices. Divine 
Mercy: Disclosure of a Method.of Grace : 

ion and the Redeemer y-his Per- 

son and Work: Participation of. Moral 
Perfection and Blessedness with the Re- 
deemer: Regeneration: Sanctification: 
the State of the World in relation to Re- 
demption : the Origination of the Church: 
Election: the Impartation of the Holy 
Spirit: the Relation of the Church to the 
World: the essential and unalterable 
Characteristics of the Church; the Holy 
Scripture: the Minisiry of the Word: 
ism; the Lord’s Supper: the Power 

of the Keys: Prayer in the Name of 
Jesus: the Changeable Condition of the 
Church, in the present state: the Plura- 
lity of Visible Churches, and the Unity 
of the Invisible: the Fallibility of the 
Visible Church, and the Infallibility of 
the Invisible: the Ultimate Perfection of 
the Charch; the Second Coming of 
Christ ; the Resurrection of the Body ; 
the Last Judgment; Eternal Blessed- 
ness: the Divine Perfections which re- 
late to Redemption; Love; Wisdom. 


The Trinity. 
We have thus given the outline of the 
strange plan of extraordinary work : 


but we cannot attempt to convey an idea 
< ort gp ewe P| . 
thonght passes through the whole 

jocn one to the preceding. With 
respect to the decrees of God, he deserts 
the Lutheran and adopts the Calvinistic 
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views. Many passages are most impres- 
sive and convincing. Others seem to be 
covered with thick metaph dark- 
ness. While he keeps to the Bible, he 
is clear, tender, and very profitable : but, 
after a portion of this good description, 
he darts off, with an eagle’s (—shall we 
say, a demon’s?—) flight, into the re- 
gions of metaphysical possibilities, doubts, 
conjectures, and arguments in which the 
conclusion seems infinitely remote from 
the grounds on which the premises are’ 
assumed. To understand him, and to 
keep up the recollection of antecedent 
parts, while travelling across this desert 
covered with itsc of sands, requires 
a closer attention and a more patient la- 
bour oe persons oa dis- 
posed to give, through it me- 
dium of a foreign lai in that in- 
volved style which the late German 
dialecticians have adopted. . His work 
has already found commentators, and 
probably will find more. An able writer 
in the Archives du Christianisme says of 
him, that he had the mind of a sceptic 
with the heart of a believer. 


In September, 1828, he was it to 
London, to preach on the re of 
Dr. Steinkopf’s Church. On that occa- 


sion, his extemporary prayer was pecu- 
liarly solemn, humble, and affecting. His 
sermon was from Eph. iv.3. Su 
(which he unhappily seemed to assume 
that all the hearers had been really con- 
verted persons, it was an excellent ser- 
mon, full of tenderness, spirituality, and 
unction. It was delivered without any 
written preparation ; but several gentle- 
men took notes, and from their united la- 
bour the discourse was printed, a small 
part only having been revised by the 
preacher, on account of his so 
returning to Berlin. A translated s 
cimen of it, which conveys a tole 
correct idea of its character, is in the ar- 
ticle of the Eclectic Review already re- 
ferred to. 

In his personalintercourse, Dr.Schleier- 
macher was a man of most kind, ;bland, 
open, and communicative manners. To 
the young persons who resorted to him 
for private religious instruction, he would 
speak with flowing tears upon the most 
weighty truths of rel » especially the 
love and grace of Christ. He delighted 
to open his immense stores of knowledge, 
on every subject, to intelligent and se- 
rious inquirers, whether students or 


A fine connexion of oth 


ers. 

If any thorough! ed person were 
to wie a life of Domne 0 detail- 
ing his career as a scholar, a patriot, a 
philosopher, a professor, a minister, and 











| 
| 
| 
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a Christian, eye J his methods of 
study, and unfolding his mental principles 
as well as detailing his outward activity, 
it would be a signal benefit to the world. 
It would contain treasures of informa. 
tion, lessons of caution, and suggestions 
of direetion and encou nt, which 
to students of human nature, and persons 
improvement, 


We lament that we have not a larger 
stock of materials for our account of this 


: 


> 
wo owe ember eee Aa ed 
of grief by the University and the City of 
t was computed that more than 

spectators attended his 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE UNITED COM- 
MITTEE OF DISSENTERS. 


At a Meeting for Conference between 
the United Committee seine to 
obtain the Redress of the Grievances 
of Dissenters, and Deputies from 
various Parts of the Country, sum- 


ially for the ; held 
_at the of London Tavern, on 
Thursday, 8th, 1834; Epwaap 


Bares . M. P. in the Chair. 
Moved by the hes John Angell James, 
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of Birmingham; seconded by Colonel 
Addison, of Chilton Hall, near Sudbury ; 
supported by Thomas Harbottle, Esq. of 
Manchester, and the Rev. Joseph Gil- 


bert, of na ree and 

Resolved—That this Meeting recog- 
nizes the great and leading principle of 
full and complete separation of Church 
and State, as the true basis on which 
equal rights and justice can be secured 
to all classes of His Majesty’s subjects. 

Moved by Josiah Conder, . of 
Watford; seconded by Thomas Wilson, 

. of Highbury, and 
esolved—That this Meeting cannot 

but express their deep regret that the 
reasonable expectations of Dissenters, 
founded on the admission by His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers of the justice of their 
claims, and on the repeated assurances of 
a desire on their part to grant relief, 
have been frustrated by Lord John 
Russell's reer ae Bill and 
by Lord Althorp itions respectii 
Church Ratea-the ely measures whic 
the Government have hitherto intro- 
duced into Parliament for the relief of 
Dissenters. 

Moved by the Rev. Thomas Stratten, 
of Hull; seconded by William Howitt, 


Eg of Nottingham, and 
t this Meeting concurs 


in the which have been made 
by the United Committee to the Mar- 
riage Bill, and ly to the pro; 
sitions a Church Rates, which 
they consider fallacious and altogether 
unsatisfactory, inasmuch as while they 
change the name, they prolong the du- 
pen pe tae ne ae 

ve many parishes procu 
either partial or en relief, and also 
give new e to a principle, against 
which they have strongly protested as 
impolitic and unjust. 

Moved by the Rev. Richard Winter 
Hamilton, of Leeds; seconded by the 
Rev. J. R. Beard, of Manchester, and 

Resolved—That this Meeting enter- 
tains a full conviction that the English 
Episcopal Church in the pro- 
perty now at her disposal, and in the 
wealth of her individual members, re- 
sources abundantly adequate to defray 
all the expences of upholding the edifices 
in which her members worship ; and feels 
entitled to claim the entire abolition of 
all imposts for that purpose, upon the 
same principles of w wee and justice 
which induced Parliament to abolish 
Church Cessin Ireland. _ 

Moved by the Kev. Dr, Redford, of 
Worcester ; seconded by Samuel Clap- 
ham, Esq. of Leeds, and 
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Resolved—That the individuals now 
present, acquiescing in the declaration 
made by one of His Majesty's Ministers, 
that it is a grievance for any class of re- 
ligious professors to be for the sup- 

rt of a Church to which they do not 

g, engage to take all constitutional 


measures to 0 the adoption of 
the proposed plan respecting’ Church 
Rates, and’ tu secure the perfect enjoy- 
ment of their religious rights. 


Moved by James Baldwin Brown, 
LL.D\ of London; seconded by Ebenezer 
Foster, ee PR and 

Resolved—That a deputation from this 
Meeting wait on Lord Althorp, to‘com- 
municate their sentiments relative to the 
measure which his Lordship has intro- 
duced concerning Church Rates, and that. 
the Deputation consist uf the following 
Gentlemen: Edward Baines, Esq. M. P. ; 
John Wilks, . M.P.; Richard Ash, 
Esq. Bristol; Samuel Clapham, Esq. 
Leeds; Rev. John Angell James, Bir- 
mingham; Henry Waymouth, ro 17, 
Bryanston Square; Rev. Joseph Gi x 
Nottingham ; Rev. Dr. Redford, Wor- 
cester; Thomas Harbottle, Esq. Man- 
chester; Rev. R. Griffiths, Long Buck- 
by, Northamptonshire ; James Baldwin 

rown, Esq. LL.D, Inner Temple, 
London. 

Moved by the Rev. Dr. Payne, of 
Exeter; seconded by the Rev. John 
Sibree, of Coventry, and 

Resolved—That the Deputation report 
the result of their interview with Lord 
Althorp to the United Committee. 

Moved by the Rev. John Howard 
Hinton, of Reading; seconded by Wil- 
liam May, . of Ipswich, and 

Resolved—That this Meeting recom- 
mends the formation of Voluntary Church 
Societies in London, and throughout the 
Country, for the purpose of diffusin 
the great principles maintained hy suc 
Associations among the Inhabitants of 
the United Me mary 

Moved by tt Henry Aberdein, 
Esq. of Honiton; seconded by Abraham 
a Esq. of Newport, Isle of Wight, 


an 
Resolved—That the Deputies now 
t will take immediate measures 
‘ot personally communicating with the 
Members of Parliament for their respec- 
tive Counties, Cities, and _— 
upon the Resolutions passed this day, 
and that they report result to the 
United Committee. 
Moved by Richard Ash, Esq. of Bris- 
tol; seconded by Charles Law, Esq. of 


London, and 
Resolved —That the most cordial thanks 
of this Meeting be given to the United 
N.S, NO. 114, 
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Committee, for their valuable and effi- 
cient public services, and that they be 


— to continue the same. 
oved by Charles Hindley, Esq. of 
Ashton-under-Line; seconded by the 
Rey. John Sibree, of Coventry, 
Resolved —That the Deputies from the 
pray! now present, undertake to in- 
terest themselves in their respective dis- 
tricts to procure contributions to meet 
the expenses incurred by the United 
Committee in prosecuting the im nt 
objects of their formation; and that the 
monies so collected be remitted to the 
Secretary, on account of the Treasurer of 
that Committee. 


Signed, 
Epwarp Barnes, Chairman. 
The Chairman having left the Chair, it 
was moved by Colonel Addison; se- 
conded’ by Thomas Harbottle, Esq. and 
Resolved—That the thanks of this 
Meeting be given to Edward Baines, 
Esq, M.P. for his able and impartial con- 


duct in the Chair this day. 

Moved by Charles Law, Esq, ; se- 
conded by James Rooker, Esq. of Bide- 
ford, and 


Resolved—That the Resolutions passed 
this day be published in the “ Patriot” 
Newspaper, and in the leading London 
and Country Journals, under. the direc- 
tion of the United Committee, and that 
they be also printed separately, for dis- 
tribution among the ties from the 
Country, and other Friends; to be ob- 
tained at the tional Library, 
Blomfield street, Finsbury Circus. 


ADDRESS OF THE DISSENTING MINISTERS 
TO THE KING. 

The Ministers of the three Denomina- 
tions in London and Westminster having 
resolved oA pagers dg address to the King 
in favour of a royal charter for the Lon- 


don be cssery received from Lord Mel- 
bourne, the ry of State, that his 
be to receive 


. ajes would 
t! putation at 's, on Wed- 
nesday, the 1st of May. ‘The following 
extract from the Royal Gazette, announces 
the particulars. 
St. James's Palace, May 1. 

This day the following address to the 
King, from the Ministers of the 
Three Denominations ing in and about 
tek 
to in, 
deputation :—F. A. Cor TL.D., 4 
Rees, LL.D., F-8.A. ; William Newman, 
D.D.; J. B. Shenston; Jno. Morrison, 
D.D.; Archibald Barclay, LL.D.; Wm. 
Williams ; William Broad foot ; John Black- 
burn; Arthur Tidman; W. H. March; 
Benjamin Marden, M.A, ; ss 7 aa 

3 
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A.M.; John Young, M.A. ; George Ken- 
rick ; Charles Stovel ; and Thomas Morell ; 
which address his Majesty was graciously 
pleased to receive in his t:— 

“ To the King’s most excellent Majesty. 


- it please your Majesty. 

¢ Weryoe Majesty’s loyal and dutiful 
subjects, the Protestant Dissenting Mini- 
sters of the Three Denominations residi 
in and about the cities of London an 
Westminster, in approaching your Royal 
presence, beg to express our unfeigned 
gratitude for the important benefits con- 


of na im t and 
prosperity afforded by the anticipated 
measures of your M ’s Government. 
“We Aad humbly represent to your 
Majesty, that we er the attainment 
of emical degrees, as heing the gene- 
rally means of attaching due 
honour to 


proficie in learning and 
science, to be alaudable object of pursuit, 
and that we regard an exclusion from 
such honours as a serious grievance, ope- 
rating invidiously in t to those who 
are subject to such a privation. 

* We cannot, therefore, but deeply re- 
gret that the only bodies in England, le- 
gally empowered to confer such tokens of 

emical acquirement, should have 
determined to ange them ak pe 
persons not professing their approval o 
the doctrines and usages of the Esta- 
blished Church, thus depriving all classes 
of Dissenters of academical distinction, 
uoless t at great expense and dis- 
advantage in distant parts. 

“It is to us also a matter of deep con- 
cern, that whilst in the University o 
London this large class of your Ma- 
jesty’s subjects have ample means of pro- 
secati liberal sciences, that insti- 
tution is unable to confer those degrees 
on the studeuts which would be alike in- 
centives to exertion and the evidence of 
success in 


dered without any interference with the 
theepen principles of its students. 
‘We therefore humbly pray your 


Majest: iy hogrectenss pleased to t 
to the Unive Sof Canes cave basal 
ering that 


Charter, empow institution to 
confer the customary degrees 
in and law.” “0 


arts, medicine, 
Signed, on behalf of the general body 


of Protestant Dissenting Ministers, 
by the above Deputation. 


To which address his Majesty . was 
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pleased to return the following most 
racious answer :— 
** Gentlemen, 

“ The whole course of my reign must 
have pet to you that I am a sincere 
friend to religious liberty. It is, how- 
ever, my duty, as the head of the Esta- 
blished Church of this country, to protect 
its rights and interests. At present I 
can say no more than that [I shall be al- 
ways ready to receive and consider such 
proper and respectful representations as 
that which you have now presented to 
me.” 

It is only necessary to add, that his 
Majesty received the Deputation in the 
kindest manner, and that they had the 
honour of kissing hands. 


OPPRESSION OF CONGREGATIONAL DIS- 
SENTERS AT MORLEY, YORKSHIRE. 


We request attention to the following 
simple and modest statement of a case, 
which, if we mistake not, will arouse a 
very strong feeling of disapprobation on 
the of the public :— 

«In the year 1765, the second Earl of 
Dartmouth gave certain persons the pos- 
session of a piece of waste land in Morley, 
near Leeds, for the purpose of buildin 
thereon an Independent Chapel an 
making a burying ground, In the same 
year the and a dwelling-house for 
the minister were erected and completed 
at the sole expense of the church and 
congregation, and have since been in the 
possession of themselves and their suc- 
cessors. No rent or any other acknow- 
ledgment has ever been paid or demanded 
in respect of the chapel or dwelling- 
house, or the land on which they stand, 
In the year 1826, the congregation ex- 
pended near three hundred pounds in 
repairing the chapel and enlarging the 
house for the minister, and never enter- 
tained a thought of being disturbed in 
their possession of the premises. 

«In the year 1832, a vestry meeting 
was called, to lay a rate for the new 
Church at Morley, Three gentlemen 
not connected with the church, went to 
the meeting, when they were told by the 
Chairman of the meeting that they had 
no business there, and they were ordered 
to withdraw. After they had gone away, 
the Chairman and about six or seven 
others, laid a rate of three pence in the 
pound, which caused t dissatisfaction 
in the village; and rate-payers, not 
having a voice in the laying of the rate, 
avowed their determination not to pay 
it. The churchwardens summoned two 
of the trustees of the Independent Cha- 
pel to appear before the Magistrates at 
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Bradford, and it was there determined 
that the rate had not been legally laid, 
and so the proceedings against them were 
quashed. 

«¢ Soon after this, it was reported in the 
village that the chapel was to be taken 
from the Dissenters, that they must be 
crushed, and that the church would be 
revenged tenfold upon them for the part 
they had taken. It was known that the 
estate on which the chapel was erected 
was entailed, but the people at that time 
had no fear of losing it, as the late Eari of 
Dartmouth had promised it should never be 
disturbed so long as it was used as a place 
of worshi 

“In the month of July, in the follow- 
ing year, the Minister and the Trustees 
received a notice to quit the premises, 
and when the Trustees waited upon his 
Lordship’s steward, he determined that 
they must a rent of fifty pounds per 
annum, if t — to . a4 = 
pel er; and when they told him 
sath Ia A not pay it, he declared 
that it was every thing but an unfair 
rent. 

“ The Church and congregation imme- 
diately and unanimously resolved to give 
up the chapel and the dwelling-house, 
and to do their utmost to get a chapel 
that they might safely call their own, and 
where they could meet to worship God 
according to the dictates of their own 
conscience, without any threatening 
them or daring to make them afraid. 
They have done their utmost, and we 
hope that the religious pow - will sym- 
pathize with them, and assist them in 
their laudable undertaking for the benefit 
of their fellow-creatures, and in their 
defence of civil and religious liberty.” 

‘There can be no doubt that the Earl of 
Dartmouth has in this case a legal right 
to the chapel and house built upon his 
land, even though the land had been ex- 
pressly given by his ancestor for the 
erection of a place of worship and the 
formation of a burying-ground. The 
estate being entailed, no part of it could 
be alienated so as to deprive the heir of 
the power of re-claiming possession. But 
here is a case, in which every conaidera- 
tion of pious regard to the declared 
wishes of ancestors, of concern for the 
interests of religion, of respect for a de- 
pository of the » of absolute equity, 
of decent toleration and liberality, and of 
deference to public opinion, should have 
induced a wealthy nobleman to continue 
a privilege which had been held by a reli- 

ous community for nearly seventy — 

e wishes of the Earl of Dartmouth who 
gave the land are sufliciently proclaimed 
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by the gift itself. But he also declared, 
as his own letter remains to prove, that 
so long as the Independent Chapel cot- 
tinued to be used asa place of worship, 
its possessors should not be disturbed. 
The following is an extract from a letter 
of the Earl, dated ‘* Woodsome, 24th 
September, 1767”— 
‘* For the satisfaction of the respective 
rties of Morley, you may assure them 
rom me, that as lung as the estate shall 
continue in my ion, and the cha- 
pels shall not be converted to any other 
use than that which is at present made of 
them, they shall continue to enjoy them 
upon such terms as shall now be fixed 
and determined between you and them, 
and that I will take some method to 
recommend it to my successor to continue 
them upon the same footing.” 
The present Earl, has, therefore, on 
record the promise of his ancestor, made 
as strongly as the law of entail would 
permit, that the land on which the 
chapel was built should be granted, rent- 
Sree, to the religious community lately 


possessing it, ‘Trusting in the ise 
of the donor, the I Sacadgut  chttich 
and co tion of that day raised 


by 
voluntary subscription funds to build a 
chapel and a minister’s house, and to in- 
close a burying-place. They expended 
this money, in the full confidence that 
the generosity and piety of the noble 
family to whom the land belonged would 
be an ample guarantee against their ever 
being distu in the possession. They 
have now held their house of prayer for 
nearly seventy years; they have buried 
their dead within its enclosure ; its walls 
have acquired a sacredness in their eyes, 
from interesting and solemn associations : 
moreover, they * have held fast the form 
of sound doctrine;” the religious creed 
of the excellent pastor and his 
like that of their predecessors, is 
cordance with the doctrinal articles of the 
Church of England, and has never varied. 
And yet the Earl of Dartmouth now 
comes and says to them—“ Pay me £50 
**a year as rent for the —_ you your- 
“‘ selves built on the rood of waste ground 
«* granted by my ancestor; or if you do 
* not, leave ‘ your holy habitation,’ and 
‘* the sepulchres of your fathers, and pro- 
«« vide yourselves elsewhere with a so 
*« where you may find religious instruc- 
“tion whilst you live, and repose when 
« you die !” 

And what is the occasion of this most 
unseemly act of a British nobleman ? 
A new church was erected at Morley out 
of the Parliamentary grant, not only 
without asking the consent of - rate- 

3c 
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payers, but in opposition to their general 
wishes, and when there were almost no 
churchmen in the village, and no want of 
accommodation in the chapels. When 
the church becomes able to the 
public, the Dissenters attend at the Ves- 
try to take part.in the discussion, and to 
watch over their own in that is, 
the interests of the vast majority of the 
inhabitants. The Dissenters are ordered 
by the Chairman to withdraw, as having 


no there; and half a dozen 
churchmen lay a rate, which, being 
illegal, the Dissenters a refuse to 
par,pad the Diegals which is formally 
tes. 
et a a mighty and heinous 
ied anes 
to law, for the support ofa c 
which was not needed, and from which they 


derive no benefit ! As maes entity ole ts 
og pk 
suitably, as. by expelling them 
from their own place of wove built 
with their own money, and consecrated hy 
the holy. labours of threescore years and 
» the bones of their dead ? 
Sg te pe 
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Dissenters have shown the true spirit of 
Jp ay veo With a resolution worthy 
of the descendants of those who left their 
native shores rather than violate their 
consciences by unworthy compliance 

they determined to abandon their chape 

to the Earl of Dartmouth, and to build 
anewone, The only thing about which 
they hesitated for a moment was, whe- 
ther they should let the graves of their 
fathers pass into the of strangers. 
But they even submitted to this, rather 
than wear the yoke. They immediately 
raised a subscription, the noble liberality 
of which would put peers and prelates to 
the blush, One individual, who has 
earned all that he has by the sweat of 
his brow, subscribed no less than two 
hundred and twenty pounds! Others to 
the extent of their power, “ yea, and 
beyond their power,” fullowed the ex- 
ample; and.a sum has now been raised, 
which will go a way towards build- 
ing a new chapel. When it is finished 
(as it will be in September) we shall look 
on its modest roof with infinitely more 
reverence, than on the soaring tower of 
the Parliamentary church by its side. 
The ¢ jon, however, having 
strained their own ability, will still re- 
quire the assistance of the liberal-minded 
elsewhere; and we have not the least 
doubt that they will receive many gene- 
rous contributions towards their pious 


t. 

These proceedings will not raise the 
Church party and Church patrons in the 
estimation of the public. The Earl of 
Dartmouth is a patron of four livings : 
the public will judge how far his Lordship 
has shown an anxiety to promote the 
interests of religion by his treatment of 
Dissenters. On the other hand, this case 
strikingly illustrates the force of the 

inciple : and sets in a strong 
ight the injustice of taxing Dissenters to 
mointsin ate churches of a wealthy es- 
tablishment, as well as their own places 
of worship and their own miniaters. 

We merely add, that we should have 

ublished the above particulars long ago, 
if it had not been that the tenants of the 
Earl of Dartmouth have declined, froma 
fear of bis Lordship’s further displeasure, 
to give us information on the subject, 
and we have been consequentiy 
to obtain it through another quarter.— 
Leeds Mercury. 
FORMATION OF THE BRITISH VOLUN- 
TARY CHURCH SOCIETY. 

We are to announce, that 
amongst the r interesting and im- 
portant movements of the past month we 
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have to record the formation of the above 


Society. 

highly interesting preparatory meet- 
ing was held at the Congregational 
Library, on the 9th of May, Thomas Wil- 
son, Esq. in the chair ; when the following 
resolutions were proposed and approved. 

Moved by James B. Brown, Esy. 
LL.D. ; ‘seconded by the Rev. Thomas 
Morell— 

It was unanimously resolved, 

That, in the opinion of this meeting, it 
is expedient that —— Christians, 
holding scriptural opi upon the na- 
ture of Christ’s kingdom, should associate 
themselves together at the present crisis ; 
that their strength may not be divided— 
that their principles may not be misre- 
presented—that they may be enabled to 
act with unity on any great emergency— 
and that more effectual means may be 
adopted for the dissemination of their 
principles. 

Moved -by the Rev. Charles Stovel ; 
seconded by Thomas Harbottle, Esq. of 
Manchester— 

That the experiment of Voluntary 
Church Associations already tried in 
Scotland, has been so successful in ac- 
com ishing these desirable objects, that 
it affords t reason to ve that 
similar Associations would be ly suc- 
cessful and eminently useful at present in 

land. 
oved by the Rev. John Blackburn; 
seconded by the Rev. Mr. Redpath— 
in accordance with the resolutions 


recommends 
diately formed in London, under the title 
of the “British Voluntary Church So- 
ciety,” with.a view to the formation of 
Auxiliary Societies throughout England, 
and the Les yet camgp 9 — yan 
the proposed Society itary 
Church Associations of Scotland, of whose 
principles and conduct this meeting highly 
roves, 

oved. by the Rev. J. Kelly, of Liver- 

pools seconded. by the Rey. Thomas 
tratten, of Hull— 

That the following Gentlemen be ap. 
pointed a Committee, with power to add 
to their number, to draw up the reso- 
lutions, = a the ae on 'y 
steps to call a public meeting for the im- 
sandlons Srunnion of a British Volun- 


Church mow > 
n pursuance of these Resolutions, a 
public as was inted:to be held 
at Finsbury Chapel, Moorfields, on‘Mon- 
day evening, May 19th, which was very 
numerously and most respectably at- 
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tended, Thomas Wilsen, Esq. of High 
bury, in the Chair. 
he Rev. W. Creak, of Yarmouth, 


having opened the meeting with » 
Mr. Wilson offered a few introductory 
remarks, 


J. B. Brown, Esq. LL.D., Rev. Hugh 
Heugh, D.D., Rev. J. Burnet, Rev. 
J. E. Giles, and the Rev. J. Carlile se- 
verally addressed the meeting. Dr. Cox, 
of Hackney, then moved an adjournment 
to Monday evening, May 26th, which 
“Tie otjamndl seell equall 

e adjourned mee’ was 
large and ome he Rev. C. 
Stovell, Rev. Dr. Cox, Rev..J. A.James, 
Rev. J. Blackburn, and others, addressed 
the meeting, but we are necessarily com- 
pelled to delay the particulars until our 
next. We trust, however, that the ex- 
ample will be followed throughout the 
empire. 


GENERAL MEETING OF THE PROTESTANT 
SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF RELI- 
GIOUS LIBERTY. 


We are happy to announce that this 
Society met on Saturday, May 17th, at the 
City of London Tavern, and resumed 
those good services which it has afore- 
time rendered to the cause of religious 
freedom. The Right Hon, the Earl of 
‘Durham in the Chair. John Wilks, Esq. 
M.P., the Honorary » opened 
the business by a long and eloquent 
speech on those matters which had come 
within the operations of the Society since 
its last meeting. 

The Rev. William Chaplin, of Bishops 
Stortford, moved, and Colonel Addison, of 
Chilton Hall, seconded, 

1. That this Society, including hun- 
dreds of congregations in England and 
Wales, cherish with unabated regard their 
attachment to the great principles of reli- 
gious freedom ; and that, neither ener- 
vated by past successes, nor 
continued opposition, they persevere 
in wise and just endeavours to develope 
their importance, to remove objections, 
and to their / 3 till, in 
their native country, and throughout the 
world, their triumph shall be universal 
and complete. 

The Rev. J. A. James, of Birmingham, 
moved, and Ww. May, Esq. of Ipswich, 
seconded— 


2. That enlightened by reasoning, and 
a 7 experience, this Society 
wicthon that religion will most benefici- 
ally flourish where it receives only volun- 
tary support, and that all compulsory 
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and extorted contributions rather stint 
its growth, deform its loveliness, and em- 
bitter its fruit, than assist a blessing 
essential to social happiness, pre-emi- 
nently useful to mankind and acceptable 
to God ; and that, in the avowal of these 
sentiments, they would distinctly dis- 
claim, in language most positive, and 
with sincerity most profound, any design 
or desire to obtain for themselves the ex- 
clusive privileges, or State revenues, of 
existing establishments, which, even if 
proffered and attainable, they would re- 
ject with disdain. 

J. B. Brown, Esq. LL.D. moved, 
George Bennet, Esq. of Hackney, se- 
conded— 


8. That while this Society announce 
principles whose eventual prevalence 
will uproot for ever wretched supersti- 
tions, persecuting selfishness, tyrannous 
obtrusion on the rights of conscience, and 
many an hypocritical abuse, they cannot 
overlook the peculiar and practical griev- 
ances by which the vast body of Dis- 
senters are in this country oppressed ; 
nor can they conceal their utter disap- 
pointment and regret that adequate and 
prompt relief has not been supplied for 
attempted, by an Administration to whom 
they were truly a » many of whose 
illustrious members have presided in this 
room at the meetings of this Society, and 
who have achieved, in the good cause of 
freedom and reform, victories which the 
present generation gratefully acknow- 
ledge, and posterity can never forget. 

The Rev. R. W. Hamilton, of Leeds, 
moved, and ‘Thomas Wilson, Esq., se- 


conded— 

4. That such disappointment and re- 
gret are aggravated ~ med high expec- 
tations from the patriotism and justice of 
several members of the Government—by 
their persuasion that a t majority of 
theCommons’ House of Parliament would 
have supported cheerfully any liberal con- 
stitutional proposal—by their loyal re- 
Sevanviga rm ae i n P st ; 

, during w re’ arlia- 
mentary Reform has been enntvel—snd 
by a real confidence that no church or 
body in the State would or could have 
withheld the reasonable redress of wrongs 


claimed by millions of the , if those 
claims received from the Government 
generous, cordial, and decided su 


The Rev. Alex. Fletcher, M.A. moved, 
and Thos. Challis, Esq., seconded— 

5. That this Society concur with “The 
United Committee the Redress of 
those Grievances,” and to which they be- 
long—and with the multitudes of congre- 


[June, 


gations, and of wise, well-informed, un- 
ambitious, peaceful, and holy men, who 
have ur those grievances on public 
attention—in a reprobation of the ill- 
judged Marria ill submitted to Par- 
liament; and of the Church-rate commu- 
tation proposed by Lord Althorp, and 
which they deem an evil rather than a 
benefit, and must decline and oppose; 
and that they instruct their Committee, 
with unslumbering energy and undimi- 
nished verance, to make every proper 
exertion to prevent the success of that 
measure, to obtain ar early abrogation of 
their grievances, and of all the wrongs 
that yet annoy and degrade them, and to 
diffuse th out all classes of the coun - 
try accurate knowledge of the principles 
and utility of religious freedom, and of 
the sad and wide spreading evils which 
existing abuses create, and which the per- 
fect prevalence of religious freedom alone 
can correct or destroy. 

Rev. Calvin Colton, M. A. moved, and 
Henry Waymouth, Esq. seconded -- 

6. That, though attentive to their own 
peculiar affairs, this Society would not allow 
them to engross their exclusive attention, 
but would generally recommend that all 
the members, as well as the Committee, 
should exert their Parliamentary influence 
to banish intolerance in every form from 
our eastern empire and colonial posses- 
sions, to remove all civil disabilities from 
the British Jews, to ensure to the hun- 
dreds of thousands of emancipated negroes 
the blessings of education and moral and 
religious knowledge, and earnestly to pro- 
mote that wise and benevolent appropria- 
tion of the tithes of Ireland which may 
conciliate her people, may lesson their ca- 
lamities, and may form an excellent and 
splendid example for imitation and 
praise. 

Rey. J. Edwards, of Brighton, moved, 
and Josiah Conder, Esq. seconded -- 

7. That the following ministers and 
gentlemen of different denominations con- 
stitute the Committee of the Society, with 
power to add to their numbers, and ap- 
point all other officers ;— 

Rev. F.A. Cox, LL.D. 


— John Styles, D.D. 
Mr. Edward Ashby. 
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James Esdaile, Esq. 

Martin Prior, Esq. 

Thomas Wilson, Esq. 

Matthew Wood, Esq., M.P. 

John Wilks, Esq,, M.P. 

J. Broadley Wilson, Esq. 

James Young, Esq. 
And that most cordial thanks be pre- 
sented to those members of the Commit- 
tee who have heretofore rendered their 
assistance, for the combination of zeal 
and prudence they have long and usefully 
displayed. 

The Rev. J. Styles, D.D. moved, and 
the Rev. Joseph Turnbull, B.A., of 
Brighton, seconded :— 

8. That this meeting embrace with 
gladness an eet ye renew their 
acknowledgments to J. Wilks, Esq. M.P., 
the Honorary Secretary to this Society 
from its formation, for his continued in- 
terest in its welfare, and dedication of 
his time and talents to its affairs, and 
especially for his Parliamentary exertions 
to obtain returns of the Church cess—to 
introduce and pass the Act for exempting 

aces of worship from rates, and to bring 

fore the Legislature and the country the 
imperfections and injustice of our paro- 
chial registration, of which now the na- 
tion, as well as the Dissenters, complain ; 
and that he be assured of the confidence 
and gratitude which his arduous and 
useful labours everywhere and justly 
excite. 

Mr. Wilks returned thanks for the 
vote. 

Rev. Thomas Russell, M.A. moved, 
and Rev. J. Carlile, of Belfast, se- 
conded— 

9. That this Society discharge with 
cheerfalness their debt of gratitude to all 
the members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment who have presented their petitions 
and advocated their cause; but espe- 
cially would express their obligations to 
the Right Honourable J. Abercromby, 
M.P., Edward Baines, Esq M.P., H. 
Lambton, Esq. M.P., E. J. Stanley, Esq. 
M.P., R. Wason, Esq. M.P., the Right 
Honourable Charles Tennyson, M. P., 
and any other gentlemen who have fa- 
voured them by their attendance at this 
meeting, and afforded anew a most ac- 
ceptable pledge that religious liberty will 
find always in them consistent de- 
voted friends. 

This vote was acknowledged by the 
Right Hon. J: Abercromby, M.P., E. 
Baines, Esq M.P., and the Hon, C. 


Tennyson, M.P. 

J. Wilke, . M.P., submitted the last 
resolution, which was received with loud 
approbation— 
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10. That last, but most willingly, this 
Society express their grateful delight that 
the Right Hon, the Earl of Durham has 
presided at this meeting, and they profit 
eagerly by the occasion to apprise him of 
the general admiration and attachment 
he has won, not merely by high rank and 
eminent talent, but by his exertions in 
the cause of reform--by the liberal prin- 
ciples he has ever avowed--by his fre- 
quent and spontaneous interpositions on 
behalf of Dissenters--and by the sacri- 
——s he peed have oy to increase the 
welfare of the people, and to promote 
knowledge, tuition, and happiness, 
throughout the land. 

PLURALITIES AND NON-RESIDENCE- 
Abstract of a Bill to prevent spiritual per- 

sons in England and Ireland from having 
more preferments than one, and to consoli- 
date and amend the laws with respect to the 
residence of such spiritual persons upon 
their preferments. 

Repeals 21 Hen. VIII., 36th Geo. IIT., 
and sundry provisions of 29th Geo. II. 
(Irish), relating to pluralities. 

Enacts that the terms “‘ preferment and 
benefice” should have the meaning there- 
in specified. 

at acceptance of one benefice shall in 
every case immediately avoid all previous 
preferment, and that such avoidance shall 
not be prevented by the enjoyment of the 
benefice being defeated, and if two bene- 
fices shall be accepted on the same day, 
the preferment thereto shall be void. 

Two benefices may be held together 
where the annual value of the second 
benefice does not exceed £200., the two 
benefices being only five miles apart. 
Also a benefice may be held with a ca- 
thedral preferment,’ where the former 
does not exceed £100. in annual value. 
Also, an archdeaconry whose annual 
value is below £20. may be held with any 
benefice within the limits of the arch- 
deaconry. But the Act shall not autho- 
rize any clerk to hold at the same time 
church preferment both in Ireland and 
England. The above exceptions cannot 
be enjoyed without obtaining dispensa- 
tion. 

The dispensation shall be granted by 
the bishop of the diocess in which the 
clerk seeks induction into his second be- 
nefice, and such dispensation shall spe- 
cify the grounds on which it was obtained, 
_ all the particulars of both the bene- 

ices. 

The decision of the bishop upon a peti- 
tion for such a dispensation shall be 


final. 
A copy of the presentation shall be 
filed in the registry of the bishop granting 
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ay pe pt ha pl walitie 
Saving of all e u es. 

The Acts of eS yond VIIL., cap. 16, 
and 33 ae VIIL., cap. 28, 
Ist L, cap. 18 (Irish); 29th 
George II., cap. 18, ly repealed ; and 
so 57th George » cap. 99; and 5th 


penalty of 
preferment 
du the time that he shall have been 
so unlawfully absent, and if such ponaits 
be twice recovered the preferment 

be void. 

The sum of money to be considered as 
the value of the preferment during un- 
lawful absence, shall bear the same pro- 
portion to the whole yearly value as the 
time of the unlawful absence bears to the 
whole year. 

Absence from a preferment shall be 
understood as absence from the house of 
residence a wg pee to the preferment, 
ont were ane an Raven, ene abel 

opria or rpose. For 

i tab reasons, huase ther am tee 

ouse of residence may be appropriated, 

but such appropriation shall not extend 
beyond a single incumbency. 

The house appropriated to a bishopric 
must be within the limits of it, and a 
house appropriated to a benefice within 
the limits of the same or an adjoining 
benefice. Upon every such appropriation, 
a copy thereof shall be transmitted to the 
churchwardens, who shall pay a fee of 10d. 
to the officer transmitting it. The appro- 
priation may be revoked upon request. 

No appropriation shall exempt from 
liability tor dilapidations, 

When there are two houses, residence 
in one shall be sufficient. 

If the clerk has more than one pre- 
ferment, the year shall be assigned by 
the bishop in whose diocess the most 


valuable is situate, and in case of cathe- 
dral preferment, such residence shall not 
exceed one month. 

Saving for bishops to attend Parlia- 
ment, and for episcopal visitations, and 
all spiritual persons at present exempted 
shall continue to enjoy their exemption 
whilst actually employed on the duties 
causing such exe: ¥ 

Residence of fellows of colleges at 
their benefices shall be deemed residence 
on their fellowship, but certain Univer- 
sity offices shall, upon certain conditions, 
be a ground. for license of non-residence 
of nine months, 

License may be granted upon grounds 
specified in the bill. 

Form of obtaining license. 

All bishops and lower spiritual persons 
whatever, shall, under penalty, annually 
make return respecting their residence to 
the archbishop, which shall be consoli- 
dated and transmitted to the King in 
Council, to whom the archbishops must 
make like return of their own residence. 

Form of action and recovery of penalty. 

No action shall lie for the alty of 
non-residence after the death of the clerk. 

Power given to the bishop to enforce 
residence by monition, on penalty of se- 
questration, 

Power to the bishop to appoint a cu- 
rate ata specified salary, where the duties 
of the living are inadequately performed. 

Power to the bishop in certain cases to 
increase the salary of curates. 

Distance between two benefices to be 
ascertained by admeasurement of the 
shortest road or path by which a person 
can walk from one to the other. 

Peculiars shall be deemed part of the 
diocese where situate. 

The certificate of the commissioners, 
certified by the King in Council, of the 
value of any preferment, to be conclusive 
evidence. 

The acts 37 Henry VIII., c. 13; 17 
Charles II., c.3; and 4 William III. 


c. 12 ; 
All unions of parishes and churches in 
England and Wales prohibited in future. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
Communications have been received from the Rev, Messrs. James, Ransom, 


Cooper, J. Bounsall, and Algernon Wells. 


Also, from Messrs, William Smith—Edinensis—W. D.—J. B. W.— J.C. C.—R. 


The h of the “ Transactions,” this month, has compelled us to postpone 
several * Short Notices,” much “ Intelligence,” and several other articles. They 


shall appear in our next. 








